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Ocean Telegraphy—The Latest Triumph. 


Proxsab.x the most interesting and import- 
art fact connected with ocean telegraphy, is 
that of whick we have just received a demon- 
stration, namely : our ability to pick up, splice 
or repair a telegraphic cable in mid-ocean. It 
will be remembered that in paying out the 
cable of 1865, it was broken and lost at a point 
im the ocean about one thousand miles west- 
ward of Ireland. It was subsequently hooked 
with grapnels several times, but the hoisting 
apparatus was insufficient, and the attempt to 
recover it abandoned for the season. But not 
so the purpose, Stronger and better appara- 
tus was prepared, and after the successful lay- 
ing of the cable of this year, the telegraphic 
fleet started to hunt up, raise, repair and com- 
plese the old cable. This has been success- 
fully done, and we have now two telegraphic 
cables in perfect working order between the 
Old and New Worlds. 

This result not only shows that a cable, even 
if once broken, or its telegraphic continuity 
interrupted from any cause, is not necessarily 
lost, but it shows also that at least one thou- 
sand miles of cable may lie at the bottom of 
the ocean for upward of a year without sus- 
taining perceptible injury or losing its powers. 
The portions of the cable raised from a depth 
of two miles, we are told, were as perfect as 
when laid down, and warranted the belief that 
it wight have lasted for many years. 

In case of a fault occurring in a cable, it may 
be asked, ‘‘ How are we to know where it is, 
in order to go to the spot, raise and repair it?” 
The answer is simple, although probably not 
one man in ten thousand could give it cor- 
rectly. 

The conducting wires of the telegraph must 
be charged with electricity, as is a Leyden jar, 
before action can be had between the extremes. 
This process of charging occupies a percept- 
ible time, tonger or shorter, as the distance is 
greater or less. If we know that it occupies a 
given time between Valentia and Heart’s Con- 
tent, and that if in the process of charging it 
the cable becomes filled from either end in half 
that time, it is clear that there must be an in- 

‘terruption mid-way between the two places ; 
if a fourth of the time, then that the interrup- 
tion must be at a fourth of the distance, etc. 
Perhaps we may explain ourselves better still. 
If a certain time is requisite to charge a sec- 
tion of ten miles of a given cable, then we know 
how long it will require to charge one of a hun- 
dred, one thousand, or any given number of 
miles. ‘The position of a break may therefore 
be determined with approximate accuracy ; 
and its position once ascertained, we now know 
the cable in which it occurs may be raised and 
restored. 

These facts will induce the laying of ad- 
ditional cables, and probably lead to the laying 
of others on new routes. It would be a cal- 
amity, and not an advantage, to have but a 
single line, which might be interrupted after 
business had begun to adapt itself to the com- 
mercial conditions which rapid transmission of 
intelligence must soon create. Happily we 
have now two lines, and it is presumable that 
another will be put down next summer. The 
Great Eastern will doubtless find her true 
destination and sphere of usefulness in con- 
nection with ocean telegraphy. Without her, 
it is doubtful, indeed, if the present cables 
could have been laid; and, after all, she seems 
to be destined to doa thousand times more for 
commerce than if she had realized the designs 
of her projectors and builders. 

New lines of ocean telegraphs, as well as new 
cables, are made almost imperative, from the 
circumstance that both ends of the existing 
eables are on British soil Of course, we 
should prefer to have them there rather than 
on French soil, or that of any other nation, as 
being less liable to interruption or abuse by 
arbitrary or irresponsible power. But we 
must not be at the mercy of Great Britain, or 
exposed to have our communication cut off at 
her will, or under any circumstances. Let us, 
by all means, have a line by way of the Azores 
and another by Behring’s Straits. 








Congress vs. the President.—The Issue. 


Tux object of the terrible war through which 
the nation has passed was not alone to defeat 
an armed attempt to destroy the Union. It 
was equally, and as a necessary corollary, to 
insure the permanence of that Union. 

It was not enough that the last rebel laid 


down his arms and submitted to an authority 
that he could no longer resist. The country 
demanded guarantees for the future. Regard- 
ing slavery as an exciting cause of the war, 
and a possible excitation to further assaults on 
the Government, it required its abolition, and 
it was abolished, by a Constitutional Amend- 
ment, while all the rebel States were held, as 
they now are, unrepresented, and at the mercy 
of the Government. The acceptance of the 
amendment was made imperative on them. It 
was @ condition absolutely and peremptorily 
required of them, and the army and navy of 
the United States, its whole power, in short, 
was held in reserve to enforce the require- 
ment. 

Other conditions were thought reguisite by 
the vanquishers quite as requisite as the aboli- 
tion of slavery ; for, when an appeal is made 
to the sword, all constitutions and chartered 
rights are put aside, and the right of might 
becomes absolute. 

President Johnson insisted that ‘‘ Treason 
must be made odious, and traitors must be 
punished and impoverished. ‘The great planta- 
tions must be seized and divided into small farms, 
and sold to honest, industrious men.” 

There were many men among those whom 
he aided in putting down the rebellion who 
did not approve his radical agrarianism, while 
they agreed with him that ‘treason must be 
made odious and punished.” But when he 
asked the question, ‘‘Shall the traitors who 
brougbt this misery on the State be permitted 
to control its destinies ?” the whole loyal pop- 
ulation of the country echoed his emphatic 
answer, ‘‘ No!” 

President Johnson, fairly representing the 
sentiment of the vanquishers, the men who 
elected him for the purpose of carrying out 
their views and principles, insisted, as another 
condition logical to the result of the war, that 
the rebel States should, in the most formal 
manner, repudiate the rebel debt. He had no 
right to insist on this condition under any con- 
stitutional clause or provision whatever. He 
assumed the right as a conqueror, or as one 
representing the conquerors, in a struggle in 
which the vanquished had utterly waived and 
repudiated all constitutional provisions, favor- 
able to themselves or otherwise. 

In doing this, "he without doubt exceeded 
his constitutional powers as President. He 
should have called together the co-ordinate 
branches of Government, and have submitted 
to them the whole question of ‘‘reconstruction.” 
He had no more right, directly or indirectly, 
through his Secretary of State, to dictate terms 
to the rebels, except in his military capacity as 
Commander-in-Chief of the forces, than the 
meanest citizen in the land. At this time he 
recognized the fact, and told the rebel States 
that the matter of their ‘restoration must be 
subject to the decision of Congress.” 

Such being the case, Congress should have 
been convened. But it was not. It met in 
ordinary course, and, after a period which 
many deem to have been unnecessarily long, 
but which history may not adjudge to have 
been too long, considering the gravity and 
difficulty of the question before it, formally, 
and in the shape of a Constitutional Amend- 
ment, prescribed the conditions on which it 
thought proper the ‘‘restoration,” which Presi- 
dent Johnson declared they alone had a right 
to grant, should be conceded. 

This amendment declares, first, that all per- 
sons born or naturalized in the United States 
are citizens thereof, entitled to all the privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens, which no 
State can abridge without due process of law. 
Second, that representation shall be appor- 
tioned according to the number ot voters in the 
States. Third, that no person having held an 
office of trust and honor under the Confederate 
States, and taken an oath of fealty to the same, 
shall be eligible as an elector ot President or 
Vice-President, or again hold a Federal office, 
unless by authority of two-thirds of each 
House of Congress ; and finally, that the public 
debt of the United States, incurred in sup- 
pressing the rebellion, shall not be repudiated, 
or the obligations of the late insurgent States 
recognized. 

By accepting these simple, just, and mod- 
erate conditions—the first, necessary to the 
protection of the emancipated slaves; the 
second, requisite to ‘‘punish treason and 
make it odious ;” the third, to secure to loyal 
voters their rightful voice in the Government, 
and the fourth, to put the national credit 
beyond cavil—by accepting these, the lately 
rebel States can come back into the Unicon in 
full fellowship. Never did conqueror concede 
conditions so generous. Never was crime 
condoned so lightly. Never was prodigal 
offered admission to the home he had de- 
serted and attempted to desolate on terms so 
easy. 

In proposing them, Congress did not yield 
to the fierce, implacable, and almost malig- 
nant spirit of the President, who would have 
made every rebel a pauper, and turned him 
out in (the world a beggar. Actuated by a 
lofty and humane spirit, they would simply 
debar the violator of one oath from the op- 





portunity of breaking another; the betrayer of 
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one trust from the chance of betraying another; 
the men who sought to destroy the country 
from obtaining additional power through their 
ctime, to be used, perhaps, in discrediting 
the national faith: 

The amendments came from Oongress in 
due and constitutional form, and are taking 
the course prescribed by the Constitution. 
The President, who had again and again, in 
forms more violent far than those proposed by 
Congress, insisted on precisely the same con- 
ditions, now places himself in open hostility 
to the action of Congress. He denies the 
right of the nation to reap the logical results 
of the war. And a convention, called in his 
interest, meeting in Philadelphia, propounds 
the astounding doctrine that those engaging 
in rebellion lost none of their rights in con- 
sequence, and that the sole punishment of 
traitors is the failure of their treason! In 
other words, that the attempt to subvert the 
Government, through blood and slaughter, is 
& mere venal offense, entailing no disabilities, 
and may be renewed with impunity until suc- 
cessful. According to this doctrine, a mem- 
ber of a household may disconnect himself 
from it at pleasure, assail its members, and 
essay to burn down the common mansion; 
but, failing, has a perfect right to return, de- 
mand all his former privileges, the protection 
of the common roof, and immunity from the 
consequences of his conduct, until opportunity 
offers for another and perhaps more success- 
ful attempt at disruption and arson! 

It will be remembered that an analogous 
doctrine was advanced by the wretched Bu- 
chanan, who could find no constitutional right 
to ‘‘coerce a State,” nor any written warrant 
for a nation to preserve its life. The so-called 
‘*National Union Convention,” meeting, as we 
have said, in the interest of the President, and 
manipulated by his supporters, declared: 

“The Constitution of the United States is to-day 
prec'sely what it was before the war, the eupreme law 
of the land, anything in the constitution o> laws of any 
Btate to the contrary notwithstanding. And to-day 
also, as before the war, all powers not conierred by the 
Constitution on the General Gove. ument, nor prohibited 
by it to the Stites, are reserved to the several States or 
the people thereof. 

“The Unit: d States acquired no new power, no rights, 
either territorial or of civil authority, which it did not 
possess before the war broke out.” 

In other words, no branch of the Govern- 
ment has a right to impose a single condition 
on the lately insurgent States, nor can all its 
branches prescribe a single requisite to their 
perfect resumption of all the powers and privi- 
leges they possessed before the war! Accord- 
ing to this doctrine, their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives have the right to walk into the halls 
of Congress and resume their seats, precisely 
as if the four years ot bloody war had been no 
more than an adjournment for a juncketing ! 

No proposition could be more absurd or in- 
sulting to the common sense of the people, who 
are just as determined to so close up the late 
war as to prevent the possibility of another, as 
they were to prosecute it successfully. This 
can only be doue by according their rights to 
ali men, by making ‘‘ treason odious,” by se- 
curing to the legal voters in every section their 
just weight in the government, and by keeping 
the national credit high and its honor unim- 
paired. It is an abuse of terms to say that 
Congress is keeping any State out of the Union. 
The unrepresented States are keeping them- 
selves, because they will not accept the condi. 
tions that experience, reason, and a decent 
regard for the peace and permanence of the 
country, render both proper and necessary. 

The President tells us that the lately rebel 
States are entitled to admission into Congress 
whenever they present themselves there in the 
persons of loyal representatives; that they are as 
thoroughly in the Union as they were ten years 
ago; that the National Legislature has no right 
to impose conditions on their return. 

By what right, then, did the President him- 
self impose conditions precedent on them ? 

When have they presented themselves in the 
persons of loyal representatives at the doors of 
Congress? Why, Georgia came with the Vice- 
President of the rebel Confederacy as its loyal 
representative, while staunch loyalists like 
Joshua Hill were treated with neglect and 
scorn! 

The question before the people is distinct 
and plain. The South should be treated with 
clemency, consideration and kindness; but 
the nation owes it to the dead and the maimed, 
as well as to the bereaved and the suffering, 
that all disturbing elements shall be expelled 
from its organization, and ample guarantees 
secured for the future. Are the guarantees 
exacted by Congress either unjust or exces. 
sive? If not, they should be insisted on by 
the voice of the people, to whom the issue is 
now submitted by the Executive and by Con- 
gress. 








Domestic Duties. 


Turns are few affairs in life to which the 
apothegm in regard to property ‘‘ that it has its 
duties as well as its rights” may not with jus- 
tice be applied, and especially does it hold true 
in regard to our ordinary social relations. Per- 
haps in these, however, most people would feel 
inclined to substitute “‘ pleasures” for “ rights. ” 


We shall not quarrel about words, although 
there are certain applications of the proverb in 
which the existence of the pleasure may be 
doubtful, while that of the right is the reverse, 

Every one engaged in the education of chil- 
dren will concede the necessity and the right of 
punishment of some kind or other, while it 
will not be easy to find any pleasure attached 
to it, even by the most severe disciplinarian. 
And as in punishments, so in other lesser re- 
straints which do not fall into the category of 
punishments, being the preventives of soctal 
errors, rather than their attendant results. The 
right of setting up such barriers by the heads 
of families, for instance, is not denied by any 
one who reflects on the responsibility of pa- 
rents. There can be no positive pleasure to the 
head of the family in denying theatrical amuse- 
ments to his children; but his right to do so is 
but correlative with his duty, if he deem such 
amusements hurtful or immoral. 

Perhaps we dwell too long on these distinc- 
tions of words, but they so underlie the whole 
subject which is in our mind, that we trust our 
readers will see presently that they are not su- 
perfluous. There is no one of our social rela- 
tions on which our national institutions have 
more influence than that of parents toward 
their children. Whether for good or evil, this: 
tie seems to be less strong and less enduring 
than among other nations. Every intelligent 
foreigner has remarked the precocious inde- 
pendence of our boys and girls, and, in trying 
to aecount for it, two or three solutions are 
hazarded. The political importance that man- 
hood bestows is given as one reason why boys 
are encouraged, rather than checked, in form- 
ing and expressing opinions of their own. 
Another is that, on account of the boundless 
expanse of our continent and the variety of oc- 
cupation it offers, the ehances are rather against 
a boy following the career of his father, and 
hence habits of independence are early culti- 
vated. The ties of his home may be weakened, 
but the passionate love of country is not im- 
paired. Perhaps traditionary habite of educa- 
tion have something to do with it. Aman who 
has won his way in the world is very apt to 
think his boys may do as he has done. He 
remembers that he was not ‘‘ weighted” for 
his race with any inconvenient prejudices, and 
his boys shall have, as far as in him lies, the sam¢ 
chances as he has had. The tone which youth 
thus catches does not tend toward reverence to 
its elders or courtesy among its companions, - 
but popular feeling is in tavor of early inde- 
pendence, even though this, in its unripe state, 
has to the elder generation a strong flavor of 
arrogance and conceit. 

But though we may assign various caused 
for the precocity of our boys—and each has, 
perhaps, more or less influence—these do not 
help us in the case of our girls. They are not 
to vote, scarcely are supposed to have political 
opinions, are not to earn their own livelihoods, 
nor to wander far from their homes., They are 
not expected to rough it like their brothers, 
and the pertness we pardon in a boy pricves 
us in his sister. We know that in the one his 
contact with the world will smooth down ali 
asperities of surface, while the future of the 
other has no such discipline in store for her. 
There are, however, far more serious matters 
than mere manners involved in the influence 
that the education of boys has upon that of 
girls. We grant the almost insuperable diffi- 
culty of having in the same family two stand- 
ards of propriet) and decorum. It may be im- 
possible to encourage ‘‘smartness” in the 
sons, and yet repress it in your daughters ; to 
allow the one freedom of thought and action 
about the age when the “‘latch-key of his own” 
distemper sets in, and at the same time to tie 
the other to her mother’s apron-strings, in the 
firm conviction that in that shelter lies her 
chief and only safety. It is equally impossible 
to explain to the young folks wherein the dif- 
ference lies. Why the young gentleman should 
be allowed to go in and out at his own free 
will, choosing his own companions, and, very 
much on his own responsibility, laying the 
foundations for his own failure or success in 
life, and yet why the young lady should be 
guided in all things by her mother, from whose 
companionship and watchful care she ought 
never to seek release till her life be tied up in 
the same fagot with that of another. 

Perhaps it is because many parents do not 
themselves see this, that society has to lament 
some consequences that result from allowing 
equal freedom of action to both sexes. Of 
course we shall not be understood as meaning 
that the freedom from parental restraints de- 
velops itself in both cases in the same wW4y, 
though it may to an equal extent. There are 
always certain conventional proprieties which 
must be observed, but whether you bend the 
young tree to the east or to the west, either 
way is a departure from the rectitude which 
nature ordains. It is not an universal rule, but 
one sufficiently general for our present discu® 
sion, that boys, after a certain age, look 
their fathers for precept and example, and the 
other sex to their mothers. Happy are both 
who take the full measure of their responsi 
bilities. Happy, too, are the daughters wh° 





find in their mothers their best and choicest 
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eompanion. This is not the place to enlarge 
on the happiness of so close atie. We seem 
almost to tread on sacred ground when we ap- 
proach a subject hallowed in so many hearts. 
It is reluctantly that we leave the precincts 
where all that is pure and unselfish is en- 
surined, to look on another picture—one, alas! 
only too common. 

We must say that we never could understand 
why in modern society parents should on cer- 
tain occasions be looked upon as intruders on 
the society of their daughters. Why, to state 
the case plainly, when gentlemen pay evening 
visits, the presence of mamma should be cons 
sidered by her daughters as an interruption to 
the enjoyment of their friends’ sgciety, or as a 
polite attention, to be digpefised with. To 
our old-fashioned noticag it seems that if there 
be any time or plact when the mother’s sup- 
port and countenance onght to be given to her 
child, it Wo4Jd be when visitors of the other 
sex are with her. But our modern young 
ladies boast of having changed all that. One 
would suppose there were conversations that 
the mothers must not hear; whispers, that 
either the listener or utterer must be ashamed 
of, that they can only be carried on in semi- 
darkened rooms, and in the absence of those 
whose presence would have been a restraint, 
ifnot an absolute interdiction to such inter- 
course. We repel the notion that this gradu- 
ally increasing usage is framed on any idea 
incompatible with perfect purity of honor. But 
we cannot help pointing out to parents that 
they abdicate one of their most important 
duties when they allow their daughters to 
withdraw from their society, and thus deprive 
themselves of the protection which that so- 
ciety alone can give. The danger which at- 
tends such a course is manifest enough. We 
would not run into the extremes of French 
society, in which a young man is never allowed 
a solitary ¢éle-d-téle with a young girl, even 
though betrothed to her. We are proud in 
the belief that our American maidens do not 
require watching. But on the other hand, 
and lastly, we cannot look with any degree of 
satisfaction on such a state of society as sanc- 
tions the habitual intercourse of the sexes, 
either as home or abroad, without that proper 
guardianship which all well-regulated minds 
will not only seek, but feel in a wrong position 
when they are deprived of it. We have nothing 
to say to the men who profit by this repre- 
hensible fashion. It is not altogether their 
fault, and the true remedy is alone in the hands 
of the mothers, who allow themselves to be 
sent up-stairs when their daughters’ evening 
visitors arrive. A proper sense of respect for 
their own characters and position will make 
ihem refuse to be so dismissed. The men will 
not esteem them or their amiable daughters 
the less, and if any do, they are better away 
altogether, 








The Political Situation. 


Tre autumnal elections are in progress, the 
salient issue being between the Presidential and 
Congressional plans of “reconstruction.” Since 
this issue has been joined, two States have voted. 
viz: Vermont and Maine. It was to be expected 
that both these States would support the Repub- 
lican Union party, but by reduced majorities, 
They have, however, greatly increased their ma- 
joritics over those which they gave before the 
defection of the President and Mr. Seward, and 
when the whole patronage of the Government was 
thrown with the party which they have consistently 
supported, In Vera ont the gain was six thousand, 
andin Maine the Republican majority is greater 
than was over given to any party in the history of 
the State, being not less than thirty thousand, 
against nineteen thousand at the close of the war. 
The entire Vermont and Maine Congressional 
delegation is Republican Union. That such a re- 
sult is equally startling, unexpected and signifi- 
cant, appears from the fact that the leading or- 
gan of the Democratic-Johnson-Seward-Raymond 
party, the World, looked for a ‘* wholesome re- 
duction of the Republican majority ” on the morn- 
ing of the clection, basing its expectations not 
only “‘on the natural growth of the Conservative 
. but on “accessions from the Republican 
ranks,” 

The nominations for Governor in New York have 
becn made. The present incumbent, Governor 
Fenton, has been rcuominated by the Republicans. 
He isa man above reproach, who haa faithfully 
discharged his duties during his term of office. 
The Democrats have nominated a new man, of 
some metropolitan repute, Mr. Hoffman. Jie has 
filled the position of Recorder, and is actually 
Mayor of the city. Fortunately or unfortunately, 
he has few political antecedents. On the great 
question which divided the nation, his record is 
hot altogether spotless ; but his personal charac- 
acter is above reproach. On the 22d of February, 
1863, ho said, in an after-dinner speech : 

“Although we are bound to pay obedience to the 

ernm: nt, nothing forbids intelligent men to discuss 
the policy of the Government. The people will, at all 
hazards, discuss it, and they will insist that the war 

Shall be so conducted as not fo make slaves free.”” 

He steadily opposed the war, was hostile to the 
election of Mr. Lincoln, and cight days before the 
Presidential election spoke as follows to a mecting 
in Wall street : 
tone? merchants, brokers, and capitalists of New 

rk bave met on this occasion to declare it to be their 

— conviction that the only certain way of bestow- 
re price, with the Union, is by hurling from power 
eneral 


place a patriot and statesman in the 
person of 
McClellan,” 


Taliaio Lincoln with his minions, and electing in his | 


fractory member of the Senate of the State, who 
defeated the choice of United States Senator last 
winter, now expresses his readiness to go into an 
election. This will result in the choice of what is 
called a “Radical” Senator to fill the existing 
vacancy. The precarious health of Mr. Wright 
(Democrat) makes it not improbablo that the 


successor. 


In Vermont two Sexacors Are to be chosen, who 
will, of course, v0 t Radicals.” 








A Warre Movnrary correspondent of a daily 
contemporary records the disappearance of one 
of the minor attractions of the mountain hotels— 
the tame bears: One of them got savage after 
being “denned up” for the winter, and was im- 
mediately converted into pomade. The other fell 
& victim to habits of intemperance. He was 
partial to the botile, and was encouraged in this 
weakness by thoughtless tourists, who were 
pleased with the fatal facility which he exhibited 
in tearing off the string, drawing out the cork and 
swallowing the contents, At first it was lemon- 
soda that tickled his palate, but it was observed 
by profound topers that he speedily acquired a 
relish and a preference for beer, winking know- 
ingly when he saw the label. The consequence 
was that every one gave him beer. In a short 
time his gait became unsteady, and it was with 
difficulty that he steered clear of stumps. His 
nose changed color and his paws trembled; his 
temper became uncertain, and could only be mel- 
lowed and equalized by many morning drinks. 
At length the winter came, and this abandoned 
bear, neglecting the precautions of his kind, un- 
able to sleep during the dreary months as his 
parents had done before him, to awake refreshed 
in the spring, indifferent to food, reckless of ex- 
posure, and blind to the awful results of his mad 
career, was found one night in the gutter ina 
hopeless state of inebriation. He was conveyed 
to the nearest station, and the inspector at once 
sent for medical aid; but it was all invain. A 
bald-headed hosiler (he had a strange antipathy 
to people with luxuriant hair) attended his 
last moments, and from him I learn these few 
faithful particulars of the immediate cause of 
death. The besotted creature had, it seems, bor- 
rowed a stable lantern, and, in his lust for liquor, 
had emptied its contents. Not satisfied with 
swallowing a pint of kerosene and a yard of wick, 
he proceeded, with the vitiated appetite of a 
drunkard, to devour the brass-work and polish off 
the globe. Death, of course, was the result of 
these excesses. 





Siow ty but surely Europe is awakening to a 
conception of the power and destiny of the Ameri- 
can Republic, which, while Europe is absorbed 
with petty questions of politics and ambition, 
strides on with gigantic tread to the goal of her 
greatness. M. Emile Girardin tells the Govern- 
ment of France, in the columns of La Liberte: 


“The population of America, not thinned by any 
conscription, multiplies with prodigious rapidity, aid 
the day may be foreseen when they will number sixty 
or eighty millions of souls. This parvenue is aware of 
his importance and destiny. Hear him proudly ex- 
claim: ‘ America tor the Americans!’ See him promis- 
ing his alliance to Russia; and we may also see that 
power, which well knows what force is, grasp the hand 
of this giant of but yesterday. In view of this unpar- 
alleled progress and combination, what are the little 
toys with which we vex ourselves in Europe? What is 
this needle-gun we are anxious to get irom Prussia, 
that we may beat her next year with it? Had we not 
better take from America the principle of liberty she 
embodies, out of which has come her citizen pride, her 
gigantic industry, and her torm‘dable loyalty to the 
destinies of her republican land ?”’ 





Tue elections for the new Germanic or Prussian 
Parliament are now going on. The electoral law 
provides that every Prussian of twenty-tive, not a 
lunatic, a bankrupt, or a pauper, shall be an elec- 
tor, and be eligible for election; that there shall 
be one member to every one hundred thousand 
souls, odd numbers to send one if they exceed fifty 
thousand ; if otherwise, not ; that the voting shall 
be taken in small sub-districts ; that officials may 
be elected ; that elections shall be by ballot, and 
scrutinized by a person not in office ; and that the 
voting shall be direct. Universal suffrage is, in 
fact, established, with a reservation as to age and 
as to education, no Prussian being uneducated. 





Tur cholera was severe in London during the 
month of August. At one time sixteen bodies of per- 
sons dead of cholera were left in the dead-house 
of St. George’s-in-the-East unburied for some 
days. The cause assigned was that nobody would 
find the money to bury them. At last the paro- 
chial authorities buriedthem. Frederick the Great 
had once to meet that kind of difficulty, and met 
it. Some priest, without brain enough to perceive 
that burial is before all things a sanitary measure, 
refused to bury a parishioner, because he was un- 
baptized, or a sinner, or something. “Keep the 
body in his room till he does,” ordered the cool 
monarch, and the priest somehow found that his 
conscience was ill-informed. 





JupGcE Noau Davis, holding the Circuit Court in 
Warsaw, N. Y., on Monday, thus pronounced sen- 
tence on a man arraigned for s«liing liquor with- 
out license, whose lawycr had begged that he 
might be lightly dealt with: “This court cannot 
consent that the crime of selling liquor contrary 
to law shall be reduced to the level of the crime 
of high treason, in which everybody goes free and 
nobody is punished. We fine you twenty-five dol- 
lars, and you will be committed to jail until it is 
paid.” 











. 

TOWN COSSIP. 

Two Torics now engross 80 large a share of 
attention, that there is hardly time or thought for other 

matters—and these are business and politics. As to the 

! first, when we say there is great activity, we do not tell 


present Legislature will be called on to name his | 


; North Point was celebrated on the 





New Jersey has ratified the Constitutional | half the story, for activity is entirely too tame a word 
Amendment proposed by Congress, and the re- | to apply to the rushing, ceaseless, inexorable demands 


of trade that make New York the metropolis of the 
continent, and, in many respects, the first city of the 
World. Such immense masses of boxes, bales, pack- 
ages, and of all conceivable shapes in which things that 
may be eaten, drank, worn and used, are continually in 
motion through our streets, that one could easily 


| imagine the world to be engaved in a grand masquerade, 


or else, disgusted at the folly of modern times, seriously 
meditating felo de se, and a return to its primeval con- 
dition of chaos. Trade is monopbli#ing everything 
here; it drives tis like Pariahs away from our homes— 
it takes possession of our streets, always exceptitig 
those the city railroads have mortgaged—it turns our 
churches into temples of mammon, and threatens in a 
little time to claim the whole island tor its ever enlarg- 
ing operations. We have been emigrating and emigrat 
ing further from its great centre, carrying our penates 
with us, until we have learned to measure our living 
time not by years, but by these repeated invasions upon 
our domestic tranquillity; and now the only prospect 
before us is the possibility of annexing New Jersey, or 
planting ourselves upon the soil of the Puritans. 

But we must not forget our other topic—politics. 
The annual fires have been lighted under the grea 
caldron, ahd it is already fuming and bubbling like 
some distrait Vesuvius. What with conventions and 
candidates, and election returns, and stump speeches, 
is wanting to keep the public in a glow of excitement, 
is supplied by the innate disposition of free and inde- 
pendent American citizens to form their opinions and 
have their say about all matters pertaining to local and 
genera] interests; and every man having a vote to 
deposit or dispose of in any way, becomes, for the time 
being, an important personage. Our worthy Mayor has 
been brought forward by his friends as their standard- 
bearer in the approaching contest for Gubernatorial 
honor, which fact will give additional interest to the 
campaign in this city. 

During the week we have had a visit from some of 
the delegates of the second Philadelphia Convention, 
among them Governor Brownlow, with a public meeting 
at the Cooper Institute, and the usual concomitants of 
speeches, etc. The Governor is certainly a good ex- 
ponent of what might, with great propriety, be termed 
radicalism, and in his use of termsis far more emphatic 
than choice, 

Billiard lovers have had a fine treat, in the grand 
tournament, which brought together many of the best 
players in the country, and exhibited the wonderful 
skill which has been attained in the use of the cue, 
Some of the playing was very fine, and the various 
ee between the experts were watched with eager 

terest. 

An accident occurred the other day which shows how 
the lives of our citizens are constantly ed on the 
numerous ferry-boats that ply about the harbor. A 
launch, containing some careless and drunken men 
from the Navy-Yard, came in collision with a ferry-boat, 
by which the men were thrown into the water and two 
of them drowned. The ferry-boat had no provision for 
rescuing the unfortunates, and no effort was made to 
save them. In the event ofa boat being run down by 
another and suddenly sinking, every passenger who 
could not swim would inevitably perish, for if there 
are small boats at all on the ferry-boats, they could not 
accommodate a tenth part of the passengers, and they 
are so placed as to be practically inaccessible in case of 
danger. Itis only when we are aroused by some fear- 
ful calamity that we devote a thought to the utter reck- 
lessness and disregard of human life with which our 
public conveyances are managed, and thus we expose 
ourselves daily to perils that would appall us if we had 
any idea of their magnitude. 

Tn the way of amusements, we now have both abund- 
ance and variety, sufficient to satisfy every taste. — 
all the theatres are open, and have well patronized, 
the number of strangers in town contributing largely 
to their audiences. 

The plays, however, are chiefly of the sensational 
order, and if criticised correctly, would be utterly 
reprobated as coming far short of the true mission of 
the drama, and pandering to a corrupt and perverted 
taste and a vulgar moral sentiment. But when the 
object of a play is simply to afford amusement for a 
passing hour, criticism is in a great measure disarmed, 
and nothing remains but the bare announcement of the 
performance and a brief notice of the good or 
points of the various actors, 

Niblo’s having been closed for several weeks, for the 
purpose of putting in a new stage and scenery, opened 
on Wednesday, with a grand ballet troupe and a spec- 
tacular piece called the “Black Crook,” a story of 
sorcery and demonism. 

Mr. Draper has given a series of operas at the French 
Theatre, which, on the whole, have been very well 
rendered, and tended to fill up the hiatus before the 
regular season commences, and to sharpen expectation 
for the appearance of the great Ristori, who has arrived 
in the city, and will make her début on the 24th. 

The pubiic are certainly much indebted to Mr. Draper, 
for his persevering efforts to cater for their entertain- 
ment. 

The Winter Garden, the Broadway, and the New York 
Theatres have put forth attractive bills, and enjoyed a 
full share of patronage. 

A correspondent informs us that she has lately made 
a discovery in the science of Odontology, which, con- 
sidering the intellectual culture and learning of our fair 
readers, we decline to state means something about 
that most beautiful part of a woman, not even except- 
ing her eyes—we mean her mouth. The discovery is, 
that Levett’s Sweiteria is one of the pleasantest prepara- 
tions ior the teeth and gums we have met with, and we 
recommend all who prize those organs to try its effi- 
cacy. 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic.—A recent circu’ar issued by Brevet 
Major-General and Chief Quartermaster J. D. Donald- 
son, of the Dv partment o! the Tennessee, to the friends 
ot deceased soldiers, announces that the removal of the 
bodies of all Union soldiers buried in the States of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama an Mississippi, 
and on the weet bank of the Mississippi River from op- 
posite Columbus, Ky., to the mouth of the Red River, 
Louisiana, to the National Cemeteries at Memphis, Pitts- 
burgh Landing, Fort Donaldson, Nashville and Colum- 
bus, Tenn., Marietta and Macon, Ga., Mon!gomery and 
Mobile, Ala.. Natchez, Vicksburgh and Corinth, Miss, 
during the ensuing fell and winter, will afford an oppor- 
tunity for friends and relatives and surviving comrades 
of the dead to be present and assist in identifying their 
remains. The work of disinterment will commence 
about the Ist of October, and continue until all are 
gatbered up. Friends desirous of being present at any 
of the places from which the dead are to be removed, by 
addressing Brevet-Major E. B. Whitman, Assistant 
Quartermaster, in charge of National Cemeteries and 
Mortuary Records, Murfreesboro’, Tenn., will be in- 
formed at what time the disinterments will take place 
at any particular locality. All persons possessed ofan 
information that may be of use in identifying the dead, 
who have not already done so, are requested to forward 
it to Major Whitman, who will see it piaced in the hands 
of the officers engaged in superintending the removals 
to the several cemeteries. Catalogues of the dead al- 
ready removed to the National Cemeteries at Stone 
River, Chattanooga, and Kuoxville, Tenn., will be ready 
for publication in a few days. 


of the battle of 
2th instant by the 
citizens of Baltimore and Baltimore County. The event 
has always been referred to by that city with becoming 
pride, one which illustrated the capacity of a citizen 
soldiery to suddenly transform themselves into such a 


—— The fifty-second annive 


| bulwark of deiense against foreicn invasion as to chal- 


lenge the admiration of the civilized world, including 
the disciplined British troops who vainly essayed, in 





1814, a landing at North Point, The day has recently, it 
a) attracted cial consideiation, and henceforth 
it is to be observed by the suspension of business in the 
mun'‘cipal offices, as well as by the closing of banks, etc., 
 - 7 Assembly of the State having legalized it as. 
& holiday. 


— A frightful and fatal explosion took place in 
Albany last week. The saw ond planing mill of 8. & J. 
Rork, corner ot Lawrence and Water stroets, blew up, 
killing ten or twelve persovs, and seriously injuring 
eight or ten more. No cause is known, as the engineer 
was killed with the others. The noise of the explosion 
was heard to a great distance, and nearly all the windows 
in the vicinity were broken. ,A number of persons were 
struck with fragments of timber and stone, and it was 
reported that three or four bodies were thrown into the 
river. 





— George Peabody has recently been in Fort Mills, in 
Thetford, Vt., on a-visit to an aged aunt residing there, 
d has given the citizens of the village five thousan: 
ollars for # library, two thousand dollars to be a per- 
roanent ttind, the interest to be expended yearly in the 
purchase of books, A library building is to be erected 
immediately. 


— eral Grant has not only given arms to the 
cadets of the Virginia Military institute, but has also 
restored to them the old “Cadet Battery.” He re- 
marked in doing so that “ the rising generation must be 
educated, and the means for this purpos# must not be 
withheld.” 


— The officers of the secret service have sticceeded 
in capturing, in Southern Dlinois, a noted counterteiter 
named P. McCartney. A printing-press, countetieit 
plates of the $20 compound interest notes, and a lange 
amount of counterfeits were also seized. McCartney is 
& eounterfeiter who has been unusually successful in 
his operations in the West, and has twice before been 
arrested. He was captured by Colonel William Wood, 
in October, 1864, in Indiana, but managed to escape b 
jumping from the cars when handcuffed and iron 
while on his way to the East 


— A company ere busily at work sinking a mine on 
a small island in South Coventry Lake, Conn., in the 
hope of finding the treasure which they suppose Captain 
Kidd to have buried there. An o!d man who assisted 
the pirates in the concealment of their gold, died a few 
years ago, and the company are working under the di- 
rection of his son, to whom he entrusted the information. 
A similar company are at work at Nova Scotia, and Mr. 
Marble, an insane old man, has been engaged in 
same Quixotic operation for many years at the ledges 
on the coast near Salem, Mass. 


— Last week a young bull was picked up at sea, off 
Chebeague Island, coast of Maine. The animal was 
five miles from the main land when he was overhauled, 
and was hard on his wa to visit his English cousin. 


—— One night last week a daring attempt was made 
to rob the Baltimore Post-office. The night clerks were 
on duty as usual, and about the hour named an attaché 
of the office noticed a man — into one of the side 
windows, He waited quietly until the fellow had effect- 
ed an entrance, when he coolly seized the individual 
and held him in custody until the arrival of the police. 


— On the 10th ult., 20,000 ounces of gold, valued at 
$400,000, were deposited in the Branch Mint at San 
Zeanciaee, the largest amount ever received in a single 

y- 


— A report received at the Freedmen’s Bureat 
from North Carolina represents that the condition of 
the freedmen is generally favorab!e, and that there are 
at present but about 2,500 dependents, notwithstanding 
that there is a colored population of nearly 300,000. A 
majority »f those who are dependent upon the authori- 
ties for support are unable to labor by reason of disease, 
‘nfirmities or advanced age. 


Foreign:—To prevent the frequency of “breach 
of promise” cases in the English courts, a bill will soon 
be introduced into Parliament, enacting that a promise 
of marriage, to be held binding, so that a breach of it 
shall constitute a ground of action, must be given in 
writing, and attested to by two competent witnesses. 


— According to the official returns, the number of 
sick and wounded in the hospitals, which are under 
Prussian care, is between 33,000 and 34,000. Of this 
number the sick make up avout 12,000. The ;:ropor- 
tion of Austrians among these suffering reminders of 
the war is said to be seven in thirteen. The losses 
sustained by the Prussians in men killed in battle or 
who died of their wounds, is certainly not under 25,000, 
to which must be added half as many more who died 
from sickness, especially from cholera and diarrhea. 


—— London was startled recently by placards an- 
nouncing that thirty Frenchmen bad been cooked and 
eaten. Under the belief, we suspect, that the scene 
had occurred in France, the evening papers were 
eagerly purchased, when it turned out that thirty men 
had indeed been eaten, bnt by the natives of New Cule- 
donia, who had always been cannibals. They were & 
boat’s crew belonging to the Fulton, and their comrades, 
in revenge, killed every native they could find. 


—— The great champagne grower, Madame Clicqnot 
(veuve), whose death Las recently occurred, is much 
deplored on account of the extreme liberality of her 
character. The following authentic anecdote is relat.d 
of this excellent lady: Three years ago her son-in-law, 
the Count de Chevigné, lost, in the Rue des Cro’x des 
Petits Champs, a pwnd containing forty bank-notes 
of one thousand cs each. The count, on discover- 
ing his loss, gave notice to the police, remarking at the 
same time that he had no hopes of recovering it; 
adding, however, “I start for Rheims this evening; my 
name and address are iuscribed in the pocket-book, 
therefore, if it should be found, you can forward it to 
me.” That evening, as M. de Chevi;né was about to 
take his ticket at the railway-station, a poor workman 
came up to him and asked him if he had lost anything. 
“ Of course,”’ answered the couut; ‘in the Rue Croix des 
Petit Champs I dropped my ki t-book, with forty 
notes of one thousand francseachinit.” ‘Iam happy, 
sir, to return it to you; pray open the portfolio and 
reckon the money.” M. de Chevigné expressed his 
— by a polite bow, took his ticket, and started 

r Rheims. When at dinner be entertained his mother 
in-law with the anecdote, ‘“ What reward did you give 
the poor man?” inquired Madame Clicquot. ‘ None,” 
replied this representative of aristocracy; “it never 
struck me.” “ Well, then, the best thing you can do,” 
replied his mother-in-law, “is to return by the next 
train to Paris; find out the poor man’s address—which 

ou will easily do at the police-oflice—and share with 
im the forty thousand francs he restored to you, adding 
ten thousand on my account."” The poor workman has 
been ever since enjoying an income of 1,750 francs per 
annum, the interest of the sum he owes to his honesty. 








THE MASONIC CRAND MASTER OF 
ILLINOIS 

Laying the Corner-Stone of the Douglas 
Monument, 


Tue ceremonies of laying the corner-stone of 
the Douglas Monument were conducted by the Order of 
Masons, and were especially solemn and impressive. 
They were commenced with a brief but appropriate ad- 
dress by Mayor Rice. The Masonic Grand Master of 
Dilinois, J. R. Gavin, then appeared in front of the stand 
and delivered a short, touching and eloquent address, in 
which he paid a glowing tribute to the memory of the 
illustrious deceased, both as a friend and as a Mason, 
and referred to the fact that a statue will be placed on 
the monument, visible to the voyager of this inland sea 
as long as starlight and sunbeams love to dance on its 
cpested billows. The Grand Chaplain then invoked the 
Divine blessing, when the ceremony of laying the 
corner-stone took place according to the Mavonic ritual. 
After blessing with corn, wine and oil, the stone was 
lowered in its place, while minute-guns were being fircd 
and the band played a dirge which seemed to solemnize 
all hearts. 
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MESSRS. KAVANAGH & DECKER’S BILLIARD TABLE MANUFACTORY, CORNER OF CANAL AND CENTRE STREETS, NEW YORE. ° 
’ its high-priests figure so conspicuously, but others of | nagh & Decker, in the precise locality named, isaright seasoning the timber, prevents any but a brief inspec. 
KAVANACH & DECKER’S BILLIARD different provlivities and pursuits in Gotham may be | to see, even in this age of lions, whose roars are adver- , tion, and the “ setting-up room,’’ where shapelessness 
TABLE MANUFACTORY. lamentably ignorant of the fact. The manuiacture of tisements. Occupying four lots on Centre street and assumes shape, with plenty of space to do it in, occupy 
a billiard tables, like the art of printing, is part and parcel two on Canal street, its many stories are devoted to the _ the third floor. Thence, surmounting this vast pap- 
Dervoress of the art of billiards are of course | of the poetry of trade, and he who fails to perceive this ph of the facture of those idols of the many— | theon, up unnumbered steps, and through the proba- F 


aware of the existence of a building at the corner of 
Centre and Canal streets, on which the names of two of 


falls far short of that most envied of characters—the 
man about town. The establishment of Messrs. Kava- 


billiard- tables. 


The “drying-room,”” whose tropical | 


tion of the whirr and clink-clank of mysterious 


atmosphere, eaused by the steam apparatus used for | machinery, we at last arrive, confused by quick suc 





MR. DUPLEY KAVANAGH, 


MR. LEVI DFCKER. 
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ceeding wonders, on the 
fifth floor, where, under the 
influence of the master 
spirits and their deft work- 
men, arise at length, out of 
the chaos of buzz, hum, 
straps, shatts, steam, wood, 
slate and sweet oil, the six- 
legged, green-vested gods of 
the flineur. On our way 
down into Centre street, we 
arrive at the shipping and 
packing-rooms, where 4 
legion of men are engaged in 
boxing-up exquisite pocket 
and carom tables to the 
various centres of civiliza- 
tion, and where the gra- 
duated admiration of the 
visitor culminates in unqual- 
ified amazement at the extent 
of this almost poetic traffic. 
The offices, both public and 
private, are excellently order- 
ed, and the show-room, pro- 
bably the largest of its kind 
on the American continent 
is simply magnificent. 
Without doubt, the tables 
of Messrs. Kavanagh & 
Decker are the tables for the 
American game. If we may 
accept such indicia as the 
stipulation, when challenged, 
that the game should be 
played on none other, this is 
the dictum of Roberts him- 
self. The reputation which 
these two manufacturers 
have acquired is augmented 
day by day from the four 
quarters of the giobe. 


Mr. Dudley Kavanagh, a native of Ireland, came into | 


this country when very young. He has successively 
beaten a whole host of opponents, in whose list figure 
Foley, Tieman, Goldthwait, Seereiter, and Lynch. A 
knowledge of Lavater is scarcely required to detect, in 
hia square jaw, thin lips, and clear, calm eyes, the 





EDWARD BEADLE, GOTHAM B, B, CLUB OF 
NEW YORE. 


physique of an impassive, infallible “crack” player. 
Levy Decker, an American, who has been engaged in 
the manufacture of billiard-tables since the year 1850, 
is a suave, portly gentleman, with that intense quietude 
of individuality which is the characteristic of men 
whose one thought is success. “Speech is silvern: 
silence is golden,” says the Swiss inscription. Visitors 
from the country should assuredly include this estab- 
lishment in their list of lions. 


GEORGE WASBINGTON 8S }URVLYING OFFICE, AND DAN MORGAN'S R.Sl, BEREiVILLE, VA. 


FOUNDERING OF THE AFFON- 
DATORE. 


| In the recent naval engagement between the 

Austrian and Italian fleets the Italians were greatly 
worsted, and several of their vessels were s0 much dis- 
abled tliat they sank. The iron ram Affondatore was one 
of those which went down before the battle «ended. 

Our illustration gives a view of this ship just as sh® 
is gradually sinking and before the waters closed over 
her forever. Though her crew fought bravely, she was 
not proof against the heavy metal mercilessly hurled 
against her by the enemy. 








WASHINCTON’S SURVEYING 
OFFICE. 


Axsout half a mile from Berryville, Va., in 

| the beautiful valley of the Shenandoah stands a plain, 

unpretending dwelling, that was once occupied by 

' General Daniel Morgan, of revolutionary memory, and 
| which he named “ Soldier’s Rest.”’ 

We give a view of this Rest on this page, as also of 
one of the out-buildings, an old log hut, which well 
authenticated tradition states was occupied by Wash- 
ington, while surveying land in this region for Lord 
| Fairfax. It is about twelve feet square, and is divided 
into two rooms, one in the upper and the other in the 
lower story. The lower apartment was then, and is 
now, used asa milk room. A beautiful spring gushes 
up from the rocks by the house, and flows in a clear, 
crystal stream, under the building, answering ad- 
mirably the purpose to which it is applied, in cooling 
| this apartment. Many years since, both the spring 
| and the building were protected from the heat of the 
summer’s sun by a dense copse of trees. The upper, 
or attic room, which is about twelve feet square, was 
occupied by Washington ar a place of deposit for his 
surveying instruments, and as a lodging—how long, 
though, it is not known. The room was lathed and 
plastered. A window was at one end, and a door—up 








to which led a flight of rough steps—at the other. 
| This rude hut is, perhaps, the most interesting relic of 
that great and good man, who me “first in the 
hearts of bis countrymen.”’ It is a memento of him in 
humble life, ere fame had encircled his brows with her 
choicest laurels, before this nation, now among the 
highest through his exertions, had a being; but the 
vicissitudes and toils of his youth combined to give 
energy to his character, and that practical, every-day 


kuowledge, which better prepared him for the high and 


important destiny that awaited him. 














GUR BASE BALL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WE present our base-hall readers this week 
with the portrait of Edward Beadle, the first baseman of 
the Gotham Club of New York, and a gcod representa- 
tive of what we may properly call the new school of ball- 
players, by way of contradistinction to the “old boys” 
of the fraternity, who are rapidly disappearing from the 
list of active members of our prominent clubs. 

The time was when the Gctham Club was at the top- 
most round of the ladder of base-ball fame, and the 
games the club played in the most attractive of the day. 
Latterly, however, the club has, in a measure, remained 
content with the laurels of the past, without making any 
earnest effort to add new trophies to their fame. Some 
few years since the Gothams wisely determined 
to rejuvenate themselves with the introduction of 
some young blood into the club arteries, and for 
a time again assumed a leading position as a strong play- 
ing club; but, of late, from ‘‘ peculiar circumstances,” 
much of their young and valuable material has been 
withdrawn from them; and though they have, with com- 
mendable spirit, refused to succumb to this outside 
pressure, they, nevertheless, teel its enervating effects 
in lessening their strength as a playing club. 

Prominent among the young players—the Gotham 
juniors—taken into the field, as above alluded to, was 
the subject of our sketch, and he has been found a 
faithtul one from among the faithless crowd who have 
like ingrates deserted the club who were the first to fos- 
terthem. His position since he entered the Gotham 
pine has been that of first baseman, and most ably has 
he fulfilled the duties of the position. Fearless in facing 
swiftly-batted or thrown balls, quick in watching the 
* points ” of the game, and prompt io take advantage of 
all legitimate chances offered him, he has generally ac- 
quitted himself as a fielder, and also at the bat, in the 
most creditable manner. One of the most noteworthy 
traits in young Beadle’s character is his gentlemanly de- 

on all i “ Suaviter in modo, fortiter in 

re,” is a motto he apparently has adopted as his own, 

and a better one ball-players could not well select. The 

oungest of the nine—he is but twenty years of age— 

he is the favorite of all, and in deportment is really a 

model ball-player, and alike acredit to his club and the 
fraternity. 

Notice To Ciuns.—As our repertoire of portraits is be- 
ing rapidly filled up by contributions from organizations 
outside the principal seaboard cities, and as we dcsire 
te give precedence to our metropolitan clubs, we hereby 





notify the Association Clubs of New York, Brooklyn and 
Philadelphia that unless they send in portraits of their 
respective men before Saturday week, we shall proceed 
to make our own selections, 


bive A Sheil 1¥ daMads B. VaYiuu. 


We give notice that, in view 
of the fact that the junior 
fraternity have permanently 
ts) a National Asso- 
ciation, and that among the 
clubs represented are to be 
found many worthy aspir- 
ants for base-ball fame, we 
shall, as opportunity offers, 
present portraits of such 
members of the junior clubs 
whose social status, as well 
as playing skill, merits such 
public recognition. The 
friends of such as are within 
this category will oblige us 
i Bg us in cartes-de- 

ite of junior players, and 
among them we desire those 
of the leading officials of 
the junior associations. 
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HON. ISAAC O. 
BARKER. 


ANOTHER of our prom- 
inent citizens has paid the 
debt of nature, and left to 
his friends and the commu- 
nity, as a priceless inheri- 
tance, a stainless record of 
fidelity and integrity. We re- 
fer to Hon. Isaac O. Barker, 
who died on the 4th inst., 
and whose loss will be felt, 
not only by his immediate 
family friends, but by the 
city at large. Mr. Barker 
was born at White Plains, 
New York, in 1803, and 
educated at Union College, 
graduating in the same 
class with Secretary Seward, 
with whom he always main- 
tained a close friendship. 
After leaving college he com- 
, ae menced the practice of law 
in this city, and attained a high position as an able 
counselor and successfuladvocate. While his ambition 
did not lead him to take a very active part in politics, 
he was not unwilling to wield his wide influence mm an 
official capacity, and was elected Alderman im 1853, and 
re-elected in 1855, and the next year made President of 
the Board, and as such was acting Mayor for a consider- 
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: able period. He was also acandidate for the Mayoralty, 

| but was defeated by Fernando Wood. At the organiza- 
tion of the Rutgers Insurance Company, thirteen years 
ago, Mr. Barker was chosen President, a position he 
held with signal ability until his death. Genial in inter- 
course, distinguished in personal appearance, diligent 
in business, incorruptible in integrity, proof against 
temptation, Mr. Barker was a noble type of the useful 
citizen and good man, whose example will long remain 

| for the imitation and respect of his fellows. 
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THE GRIDE OF DEATH. 
BY MBS. A. J. DICKINSON. 


Trey dressed her in her spotless robes, 
And on her raven hair 

They bound the long, white bridal vail, 
With orange blossoms rare. 


They tied around the snowy neck 
A string of glistening pearls, 
And nothing left a shadow there 

Except her matchless curls. 


And in her gentle, dove-like eyes, 
And on her forehead fair, 

There dwelt no lines of troubled thought, 
And not a shade of care. 


The bridegroom and the holy man, 
And all the guests were there ; 
Ani all devoutly knelt before 
The Father’s throne in prayer. 


Then all arose—the holy man 
Began the mystic rite : 

What was it in their midst that blanched 
Each face so deadly white ? 


What palsied every arm, and turned 
Each throbbing heart to lead, 

Of all that gay and happy throng ?— 
The bride, the bride is dead! 


‘What! no, it cannot, cannot be!” 
The trembling bridegroom cries, 

Alas! the ghastly seal e’en now 
Has set those dove-like eyes. 


All tenderly they laid her down 
Upou her bridal bed, 

And gazed with pitying eyes upon 
The beautiful, the dead. 


They crossed the helpless hands upon 
The cold and pulseless breast, 

And one by one they went away, 
And left her there to rest. 


But there was one who lingered yet— 
“Oh, God! must it be so? 

I cannot say Thy will be done— 
I cannot bear my woe !” 


But all in vain his murmurings, 
The loved one must depart ; 
She is, alas! the bride of death! 

And his a widowed heart. 


The bride of death, arrayed in robes 
For bridal altar meet, 

Of vail, and flowers, and satin white, 
Instead of winding sheet. 


Madeline’s Marriage ; 
oR, 
THE STEPDAUCHTER. 








CHAPTER XV.—LIGHT OUT OF DARKNESS. 

Ir was in the balmy May weather the trial was 
to come on. The prosecution had but light tes- 
timony, Lut their accusation had the consent of 
the crowd. 

There was an intense excitement. Scarcely a 
paper but devoted a paragraph to such details as 
excite the blood-thirsty curiosity of the public, 
Descriptive scraps, with such headings as ‘* Tra- 
gical Romance in High Life!” ‘ Love and Mur- 
der in New Orleans!” &c,, appeared daily, and 
were copied and circulated the country over. 

One of these paragraphs was clipped for a pro- 
vincial weekly, and found its way, one bright 
moruing, into the cheerful little photograph gal- 
lery where our old friend, Robert Hylder, was 
waiting blithely for subjects. 

Mr. Hy der was still a bachelor. The years had 
not changed him much—-he was not quite as 
awkward—quite as brawny ; but his eyes were as 
penctrating, his mouth as honest, as ever; and 
his thoughts, in quiet hours, were not unapt to 
wander back, with reverent recollections, to the 
woman whom he had—in his crude way—idolized, 
and with a eelf-pitying presumption dared to 
love. He thought of her in a pensive, worshipful 
way—keeping the shrine out of sight, but per- 
fumed and garlanded, nevertheless, 

When he had read the paragraph which an- 
nounced Madeline St, Hellens’s trial for the mur- 
der of her husband, he stared at it, without un- 
derstanding it, foratime. Then he said, slowly: 
«* Who'd have thought it? who’d have thought it ?” 
and yet, with the universal proneness to admit 
the plausibility of the evidence, he added, after a 
little reflection : 

** There was a look, too—always a strange, fixed 
look about her face, as though nothing would 
hold her back from a purpose she was set on. I 
wonder row if I could find those pictures I made 
ofher? I'd just like to see if I'm right about 
that look.” 

Mr Hylder rose, and taking a bulky pasteboard 
portfolio frem a shelf, proceeded to examine the 
contents. 

He handled the collection of graphs and types 
with a fond care; some he lingered over, as though 
they had their little histories. 

Presently he came to @ negative, which 
engrossed him for a good while. He turned it 
about and stu lied it thoughtfully. 

* J took that,” he said, meditatively, “‘ the very 
morning she was married.” 

He paused —lovking more and more sharply, 
squinting his eyes. 

“It never occurred to me,” he continued, “at 
@hat an angle with the house my camera was 


placed. There must be considerable of an ixderior 
through that window, if I could only bring it out. 
Jt was the old man’s room, too, I declare! Now, 


who knows but I might get a picture of him, if! 
could only bring the whole thing out ?” and with 
& sudden impulse of professional enthusiasm Mr. 
Hylder hustled the remaining pictures back to 
their place, and got his instruments in order for 
the work he was undertaking. He repeated the 
view a good many times, magnifying it under a 
strongly concentred light and bestowing the 
greatest care upon the finishing process. 

What with interruptions and all, several days 
elapsed before he was satisfied ; and when, with a 
proper lens, he proceeded to investigate the appear- 
ance of the room, as it stood, so strangely pre- 
served, his excitement and interest seemed to 
culminate. An expression almost of alarm 
crossed his countenance, and drops of sweat 
started upon his forehead. 

He got up, nervously ; referred to the paragraph 
in the paper, and then went back, anxiously, to 
his investigations. 

At length, with a sigh of relief, he went to his 
writing-desk. For an hour he wrote with labori- 
ous consideration, and afterward went out him- 
self and mailed his letter, which was addressed : 


** To the Counsel of Mrs. St. Helens.” 


The day of the trial came, bright and balmy, for 
all the heavy hearts it rose on. 
Madeline’s counsel—Mr. Blinck, one of the most 


her that the best he could hope for was a verdict 
of Not Proven. There was s0 little material to 
work upon that he was depressed, and naturally 
enough his spirits were acutely watched by those 
to whom there was so much involved, in its efforts, 
and his failure to appear sanguine deepened 
their gloom. 

Early on the morning of the day, Mr. Blinck 
came to Madeline; and had she been less apa- 
thetic and hopeless, she might have detected a 
sudden gleam of energy in his face. 

** Mrs. St. Hellens,” he said, ‘had you ever asus- 
picion that the man Simon might have been impli- 
cated in causing your husband’s death—a sus- 
picion, I mean, with any foundation?” he added, 
cautiously. 

A faint red line streaked Madeline’s cheeks for 
a@ moment, and a gleam of interest lighted her 
heavy eyes. 

**What have you heard, Mr. Blinck?” she 
answered, equivocally. 

“Nothing, I am sorry to say, that you must 
build any hopes upon; and yet—it is better than 
the absolute blank we are groping in now. Here 
is a letter [ have just received. Hylder is the 
signature. Do you know such a person ?” 
**Hylder—oh, yes—Robert Hylder,” she said, 
with a relapse into her previous indifference. 
But she took the letter; it ran: 

“ Sir :—By a singular circumstance, I have in 
my possession a photegraph view of the interior 
of the room occupied by the late Mr. St. Hellens 
at the Brierville Water-Cure upon, and previous 
to the day of, his marriage with Miss Madeline 
Orme, who is, I now understand, accused of 
poisoning him. Of this view [ am the artist. I 
think the resemblances of the figures willinsure 
its authenticity. 

“J will tell you why Isendit. The papers say 
that Mr. St. Hellens sank into a state of partial 
imbecility upon the morning of his marriage, and 
never recovered the use of his faculties ; and that 
it is conclusively shown that his imbecile condi- 
tion was the result of slow poison. If thatisso, the 
poison was administered to him before ever he 
saw Miss Madeline Orme, for he had turns pre- 
cisely like that he had on his wedding day from 
his first coming to the Cure. But from these he 
would recover after a few days. 

* To return to the photograph: it shows, as you 
will see by magnifying it properly, the upper parts 
of the figures of Mr, St. Hellens and a colored 
servant whom he had with him, The servant, 
whose name I forget, stands, you see, close to the 
window, holding a small cup into which he is drop- 
ping or pouring something from a phial (which 
is too small to be distinguished.) The cup I 
should think was of metal—not transparent, I 
don’t think I go too far in saying that there isa 
keen, concentrated attention expressed in the 
man’s face, which suggests caution in what he is 
doing. I beliove members of the family will re- 
member that Mr. St. Hellens remarked upon being 
obliged to take some liquor, as he was sometimes 
in the habit of doing, that morning. I don’t believe 
Miss Orme ever gave him anything to eat or drink 
prior to their marriage. Ican prove all these 
things if they will do you any good. 

“Very Respectfully, Ropert Hyiper.” 

“There is material here,” said the lawyer, 
thoughtfully—yet in spite of himself hopefully ; 
“and still it is unprofessional material!” Dr. 
Jarves will testify that he attended Mr. St. Hel- 
lens for years, and never discovered the symptoms 
of any such affection as existed from the time of 
his return to New Orleans after your marriage. 
How long, do you know, had he been absent from 
here ?” 

‘“* Nearly two years, I think,” Madeline answered. 

“ And, then, this young man’s statement as to 
his having had precisely similar attacks before 
you were married would weigh for naught against 
scientific testimony.” 

‘But Mr. St. Hellens was under a physician's 
care for two months before I met him.” 

* Whose ?” asked Mr. Blinck, eagerly. 

“Dr. Richards’s, in Minnesota.” 

“My dear madam, why haven’t you told me 
these things before ?” 

*“T don’t know,” was the apathetic answer, 

The lawyer leaned his head upon his hand. He 
said: 

“The trial must be postponed.” 

With some difficulty this delay was assented to. 
Having gained that point, Mr. Blinck went back 
to Madeline. His face was earnest and troubled, 
like that of aman inamaze. He paced the cell 
as if to work himself into that species of inspira- 





tion which often aims right, although blindly. 


talented criminal lawyers in the State—had told | 





Again he seated himself and resumed the study 
of the photograph. 

“Have you any recollection,” he asked, “of 
the glasses or dishes from which Mr. St. Hellens 
took his medicine or food? Try to think whether 
there was any peculiarity about them—whether 
the same were generally used, or what?” and he 
looked at her anxiously, 

Madeline pressed her fingers against her eyelids 
wearily. 

**I don’t know that I ever noticed anything. I 
was very seldom in the room when his meals were 
served, and I don’t think he took much medicine. 
Simon gave him brandy the night he had the 
paralytic shock.” 

She paused a little, 

** Well, what did he give that from ?” 

“It was a small silver cup which belonged in 
the liqueur-case. I think he always gavejit from 
that, now that I recall——” 

“You do? What was this case like ?” 

“Oh, it was a handsome one—like any other.” 

**No peculiarities about it?” he asked, vaguely 
leading her on. 

She seemed to make an effort to remember. 

**T often noticed it,” she said; “it generally 
stood open. I don’t think of anything unusual, 
except that one of the compartments was empty.” 

“Empty!” He dwelt a moment on that fact. 
** What sized compartment was that?” 

** One of the smaller ones, I think.” 

**Do you remember what directed your atten- 
tion to the fact that this place was emoty ?” ques- 
tioning her with a calm, probing scrutiny. 

**Yes; I remember that there was a little card 
picture, such as they give for rewards in Romish 
schools, in the bottom of the empty compartment, 
It was a very pretty picture of Samte Euphrasie, 
and I noticed it.” 

**How do you suppose it came to be placed 
there? Wasn't it odd that it should be there ?” 

**No, The case was highly polished inside, and 
slips of paper were laid in the bottom of all the 
compartments to keep them from being scratched, 
I suppose. Simon was very careful about such 
things.” 

** And this place was always empty? You never 
saw the missing article replaced, you think ?” 

"No. I always noticed the little picture of 
Sainte Euphrasie.” 


Mr. Blinck went to work. 

By that atternoon’s train an able detective 
started for Brierville. The furniture of the rooms 
Mr. St. Hellens had occupied at Desir had re- 
mained untouched. The lawyer took them into 
his custody, and gave them a strict examination. 
He found the liqueur-case as his client had de- 
scribed it. The compartment opposite, and alike 
to that which was empty, contained, he found, a 
small silver cup, which it was not difficult to iden- 
tify with the cup in the photograph. 

Mr. Blinck also noticed the little picture of 
Sainte Euphrasie. It was stamped, he found, with 
the insignia of the Order of X——. There was, of 
course, nothing peculiar in the fact that it was 
there. But as he removed it, he noticed that it 
was specked minutely by something which had 
discolored the paper. He touched these specks 
to his tongue, and detected a faint acid taste. 
His countenance changed slightly. 

**The St. Hellens estates went to the Order of 
x——!” was his significant thought. 

Within a fortnight a telegram in cipher arrived 
from the agent sent to Brierville. The results of 
his investigation were important. 

The Donivons, he ascertained, had left the vil- 
lage. The water-cure was transformed into a 
summer boarding-house, In examining the room 
which Mr. St. Hellens had occupied while there, 
the detective discovered a closet built in the wall, 
which had been papered over this very spring. 
The papering was removed, and the closet found 
to be locked. The occupants of the house had 
found it so, and supposing it a dark, shallow set 
of shelves, as such closets usually are, had never 
taken the trouble to examine it. Upon opening 
the door, however, it proved to be quite deep, 
and upon one of the dusty shelves the detective 
discovered a small silver cup, marked “ St, Hel- 
lens,” and within it a tiny, empty phial. 

Mr. Blinck at once subpenaed Robert Hylder 
and Dr. Richards, and awaited the detective’s re- 
turn with his trophies. By this time but little 
doubt remained in his mind that Simon was the 
perpetrator of the murder, and he began eagerly 
but secretly, to search for the motives which coul 
have prompted him. What were his antecedents 
—who his friends—what his temperament? be- 
came important queries. By Mr. St. Hellens’s 
death he had lost a kind, liberal employer ; what 
object could he have had in plotting his death? 
Palpably no personal object! and moreover, none 
of recent dsate—for the deed had been long ac- 
complishing. 

The most exhaustive inquiries were instituted, 
and before the detective’s return, the history of 
the mulatto’s life was on Mr. Blinck’s tongue’s 
tip. 

‘The cup and phial found in the closet at Brier- 
ville were placed in his hands without having 
been freed from the cobwebs and dust which had 
settled upon them. Removing these with his 
own hands, the lawyer’s satisfaction was keen to 
find the gold lining of the cup much corroded. He 
carried it at once to a chemist, who had no hesita- 
tion in pronouncing the corrosion to be by the 
action of the same poison which Dr. Jarves de- 
clared to have caused Mr. Sc. Hellens’s death, 
With his brain continually busied, Mr. Blinck 
caused a surveillance to be kept over Simon, who 
remained ia the city, showing no disposition to 
avoid it, and upon the appointed morning the 
case was again bronght forward. 





CHAPTER XVI.—TEE DEFENSE. 


Tue coart-room was thronged, and every eys 
turned toward Madeline as she entered, attended 
by Mr. Blinck and Cyril. Her face was carved 
into a rigid hopelessnéss ; her eyes, lustreless and 





vacant, were fixed before her, careless of what 
they rested on. She took her seat, and her 
hands dropped listlessly into her lap. Her deep 
mourning enchanced her peculiar pallor. 

The testimony against her was hastily summed, 
the counsel for the prosecution sat down, anda 
few moments of deadly silence prevailed. Mr, 
Blinck sat with his chin resting on his hand, and 
his expression was ominously grave. It was not 
until the judge signified to him that he was ready 
for the examination of the witnesses for the de 
fense, that he moved. 

Rising with a flash of resolution upon his face, 
he turned toward the jurors and began, in a clear, 
almost an impassioned voice : 

“The first witness to whose testimony I shall ap- 
peal this morning, gentlemen, is God’s daylight! 
Pardon me if I premise the examination by de. 
claring that its mute and marvelous evidence is to 
clear my client from every suspicion of guilt.” 

Mr. Blinck paused and cast a keen look around 
him. There was an agitated, expectant movement 
among the audience. 

** You, gentlemen of the prosecution,” he con- 
tinued, “ with narrow and formal frivolities, have 
brought forward the shadows and negations of 
guilt, and heaped them so high in the balance 
against innocence that you have thought to turn 
the scale. Behold! I dissolve your weights.” 

Mr. Blinck lifted from the table before him and 
held at arm’s-length a photograph, in which there 
appeared nothing remarkable, except that the 
lights and shadows were clearly opposed. 

** Here,” he said, “is the most legible testimony 
—in the handwriting of light—by which I transfer 
the charge of murder !” o 

There was a slight stir of remonstrance, Some 
one of the opposing counsel brought forward an 
objection, 

**T plead for a life,” said Mr. Blinck, with an air 
of grave submissive decorum. ‘Am I denied a 
hearing by the court ?” 

The objection which had been urged was over- 
ruled. The lawyer proceeded: 

“Tt is claimed that the late Henri St. Hellens 
came to his death by poison; that his imbecile 
condition during several years was the result of 
the same agent, and that my client was the only 
party interested in and having the opportu- 
nities for accomplishing the crime. But I 
will prove to you that partial failure of the facul- 
ties occurred to Mr. St. Hellensat different periods, 
and for a longer or shorter interval during two 
months preceding his acquaintance with my client; 
and, agreeing with the scientific witnesses that his 
abnormal condition was the result of poisoning, 
and that the poison causing the singular attack of 
mental and bodily prostration which he expe- 
rienced on the day of his marriage with the ac- 
cused was on that day administered, I will show 
you the murderer engaged in his work,” 

Mr. Blinck handed the photograph, with lenses 
appropriate for magnifying the scene, to the fore- 
man of the jury, the judge, and others. 

‘* Here is a record of the proceedings whick took 
place in Mr. St. Hellens’s room the morning prior 
to his marriage. Here is the cup from which it is 
remembered he habitually drank the stimulant he 
was in the habit of taking. It is corroded by poi- 
son. Here is the match to it, from his liqueur- 
case, likewise, though in less degree corroded, 
owing, probably, to the fact that it was scrupu- 
lously cleaned after being used, while the cup de- 
picted in the photograph was placed uncleaned in 
a closet, which, strangely enough, was locked on 
the morning of Mr. St. Hellens’s marriage, and 
never opened till now. Many of you will recognize 
the victim in this dim picture taken of him una- 
wares. All of you may recognize the man who is 
represented preparing the draught which was to 
enfeeble his body and cloud his mind forever;” and 
Mr. Blinck pointed to Simon, who, as concerted, 
was at this moment led into court. ‘And since, 
throughout this case, the existence of motive has 
been allowed such unprecedented weight, I will, in 
a word, reveal to you the motive which has influ- 
enced this unsuspected murderer. He is a fanatic! 
and that he has worked successfully for the order 
whose tool and devotee he is, the will of the de- 
ceased conclusively proves,” 

Simon came forward, as calm and inflexible as 
ever; only, ashe caught Madeline’s eye, his ex- 
pression clouded a moment, and then regained the 
species of exaltation which characterized it. 

‘* What do you say for yourself?” the judge in- 
quired, as he stood of his own accord before him, 

“That it is as Mr, Blinck has said,” he replied, 
unmoved, 

There was a stir of indignation and horror. 

**You confess your guilt, then? You adminis- 
tered the poison to your late master ?” , 

** Yes.” 

**Have you anything to say on your own be- 
half?” 

““Yes—this: I was born under a ban—I was 
black. No matter what qualities I possessed, I 
had no hope beyond servitude, Being hampered 
for this life, I looked to the next. Man respects 
color—God does not. In heaven I might enjoy 
equality. Ihave staked all and sacrificed all to 
gain it. I have noscruples for my devotion to the 
church which can save me. The life to come is 
well secured at any cost.” 

“But your kind, dependent master ?” 

“TI was once guilty for his sake of treachery to 
my church. I helped him to dishonor her. It 
was just that I should help—should even force him 
to make restitution.” 

** But why should you murder him ?” 

** I never intended to hill him ; but I found that 
he was about to marry, and to discover a daughter. 
I was convinced that he would change a will which 
he had made in full recognition of his carly, 
sinful course, and I would not permit him to pe ril 
his own soul by withdrawing the righteous rest 
tution he had offered for his crime in abducting § 


bride of the church from the foot of the altar. He 
wasaweakman. Having made his offering, »° 
would, had I permitted him, have recalled it. He 


was ready, through carnal influences, to revoke 
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the resolve he had made. Seeing this, I set a seal | 


upon his volition and rendered him incapable of 
retrogression.” 

These cold words fell upon the horror-stricken 
silence of the room. Men and women looked at 
each other in dismay. E 

** But,” continued the judge, “‘ with this fearful 

in your heart, how were you able to act 
the part of a faithful, attached attendant?” 

The mulatto smiled grimly. 

‘That was part of my discipline,” he answered. 

There was no further need of Mr. Blinck—no 
cause for a charge or a verdict. The judge made 
a few remarks, with some sympathetic allusions to 
Mrs. St. Hellens and references to the singular 
termination of her trial. 

The crowd excitedly dispersed, and Cyril hur- 
ried Madeline as unobtrusively as possible to a 
carriage and away from the scene. 

Then, for the first time since her arrest, the 
lines of her face relaxed, and she abandoned her- 
self to a passionate, womanish burst of tears. 





CHAPTER XVII.—RESOLVES. 

A rew days of grateful rest followed the strain 
and tension of the past six months, and then 
Madeline began to look toward the future. 

** You shall never leave me, Madeline,” Cyrilsaid 
one night when she referred to this. 

She smiled, but in a shuddering sort of way 

“TI must go away,” she answered, “from all 
these scenes—even from you and Isa—for a time. 
Everything associated with what has passed 
sickens me,” 

“You do not hate us, Madeline?” asked the 
young man, with a terrible fear shooting through 
his heart. 

“No, Cyril,” she answered, in a cold, dreary 
tone. 

“But what do you mean ?” he asked, with agita- 
tion. *‘ Why do you look so? Madeline! you have 
not changed?” 

A perplexed, tired look settled upon her face. 

“Yes,” she said, slowly “I think I have 
changed.” 

‘You make me miserable,” he said, gloomily, 
and was silent, 

She gazed abstractedly from the window by 
which she sat. Presently he came to her. 

“ Madeline, I must ask you—pardon me—but I 
am so unhappy—oh, my darling! do you not love 
me?” 

She raised her eyes slowly, sadly, to his. 

“Oh, Cyril, how can we think of loving one 
another ?” 

“What do you mean?” he asked, 

She passed her hand across her forehead, 

“There has been so much that was terrible and 
repulsive,” she murmured. 

‘‘And it has changed your feelings toward 
me!” 

“I do not know. I want to get away.” 

He did not attempt to remonstrate. 

‘“* Where will you go, Madeline ?” 

‘* You know,” she said, ‘‘I shall have very little 
money left when these expenses are paid. I must 
go where I can find some work to do.” 

“But I will not have you work,” Cyril replied, 
impulsively. ‘At least you will let me take care 
of you.” 

“No, Cyril.” 

“But you will let me know where you stay. 
Madeline? You will let me come and see you?” 

“Yes, I will write you when the time comes, 
Perhaps then you will not care to come,” she 
added, with a vacant smile. 

And there she wronged him. But he was too 
passionate—too proud, to plead further. 

There was a long, gloomy silence, and a de- 
pression elmost like that which had been settled 
over them. 

A day or two after, when Cyril bade Madeline 
good-by, he said : 

“T, too, shall leave New Orleans to-morrow.” 

You will!” 

“Yes, Itis no place for a poor man—no place 
for me, anyhow.” 

She did not reply. 

“You will write to me, Madeline—when you 
want me?” 

** Yes, Cyril.” 

* * + * * * 

A year later, from a small, bright room, in which 
odd suggestion of systematic labor mixed with 
tokens of refined pursuits, Madeline wrote : 

“ Cyntmz—Once I left you. If you have said, ‘ Let 
that suffice,’ [ have nothing of which con 
When I came away my soul was sick unto death 
from the air it had breathed ; I could not tarnish 
my feeling for you by exposure to the taint around 
me. Now, the atmosphere in which I live aud 
labor is pure, If you will, Cyuzil, come to me! 
But first realize me: My old ambitions 
and tastes are dead. To-day I would not 
disturb a thrush’s nest to find a _ trea- 


sure, My life is opulent with its work. I am. 


never idie and always free. I know nothing of. 

the circumstances or condition Ps arein. You 

may have taken hold of life as I have ; you may 

have stooped for wealth—but I do not believe it. 
i ou may come. 

oe es =nE St. HeLLens.” 

There is a farm of broad, wealthy acres which 
slopes toward the edge of # thriving Western 
town. The farm-house is low and brown; the 
October sunshine sifts down upon it through 
branches that are loadedwith flame-cheeked apples. 
On one side the spacious door-yard is flanked 
by a lane, on the other by a long grape arbor, on 
which wonderful, misty, purple clusters bend their 
slight stems, ripening with weir absorption of 
light. Itis a plain, comfortable place, and it is 
the happy hume of Madeline and Cyril St. 
Hellens, 

As the keen-aired autumn afternoon wanes, 
Madeline opens the door of the house, and wrap- 
ping a little shawl about her, walks impatiently 
down to the gate, forgetting to notice the gay 
cumps of chrysanthemums which are making the 
most of the last days of their reign brilliant with 
bloom on either side of the walk, 


Her face is open, happy—hardly brilliant any 
more. The breeze tosses about the abundant hair 
that droops from the comb, and blows « stray 
lock before her eyes. She puts it away, looking 
steadily down the road, with the light in her eyes 
which women have when they are watching for a 
man they love, 

Presently a little smile ripples across her 
lips. Charley, trotting rapidly along the road, 
pricks his ears and quickens his gait, catching 
sight of the familiar gables of the barn, while 
— swings open the lane gate to admit 


At the turn Cyril throws down the reins, and 
jumps out of the buggy, leaving Charley to follow 
his instinct and his way. Cyril is handsome still 
—not Lotte Verrell’s epitome of elegance, for he 
is sunburnt and careworn, but handsome with 
the manliness and intellect that have wakened in 
his face, 

“It feels like frost,” he said, drawing his wife’s 
hand within his arm; “your hand is cold as ice, 
dear; you shouldn’t have stood out here without 
something thicker about you ;” in that tone of 
fault-finding which makes fault-finding so plea- 
sant, and chafing the numb litile hand within 
his own. 

“IT was in such a hurry to see if you weren’t 

coming, and so busy till the last minute mixing 
the wafiles for Betty, that I caught up the first 
thing that came,” Madeline answers, with a look 
that is conscious of being very silly and very 
happy. 
And so with lingering love-looks into each 
other’s eyes—with all the scars of that torturing 
time smoothed from their faces, which are steady 
and placid and trusting, they go into the house 
together. 








ART, LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND 
STATISTICS. 


Bor about ten years ago one of the many 
sepulchral caves near Saida, the ancient Zidon, was 
opened by chance, and a sarcophagus of black syenite 
was discovered. Its lid represented the form of a 
mummy with the face of aman. Twenty-two lines of 
neatly cut Phoenician ran round his chest, and a smaller 
inscription, an abbreviation of the former, round his 
neck. This sarcophagus, the age of which has been va- 
riously conjectured as belonging from the eleventh 
down to the fourth century B. C., is now in the Louvre, 
The beginning of the larger inscription reads, literally 
translated, as follows: 


**In the month of Bul, the fourteenth year of my 
reign, I, King Ashmanezer, King of the Sidonians, son 
of King Tabnith, King of the Sidonians. Spake King 
Ashmanezer, King of the Sidonians ,saying: I have been 
stolen away before my time—a son of the flood of days. 
The whilom Great is dumb, the Son of Gods is dead. 
And I rest in this grave, even in this tomb, in the place 
which I have built. My adjuration to all the RulingPowers 
and men: Let uo one this restang-place, nor search 
for treasure, for there is no treasure with Us; and let 
him not bear away the couch of My rest, and not trou- 
ble Us in this resting-place by disturbing the couch of 
My slumbers. * * * For men who should open 
the tomb of my rest, or any man who should carry away 
the couch of My rest, or any one who trouble me on this 
couch, unto them there shaJl be no rest with the de- 
parted; they sha'] not be buried in a grave, and there 
shall be to them neither son nor seed. * * * There 
shall be unto them neither root below, nor fruit above, 
nor honor among the living under the sun.” * * * 


Magnificent curses these, ard grandly Semitic! 





Mr. Jerrerson Davis is reported in his 
“Prison Life’? to have speculated as follows on the 
future of the negroes and the South: 


*‘ The land will not pass to any great extent from its 
former proprietors, They will lease it for a few years 
to men with capital, and then resume working it them- 
selves, or sell portions of it with the same object, not 
materially decreasing their own possessions. When the 
country is quiet and the profits of the crop come to be 
known, there will be a rush Southward from the sterile 
New England regions aod from Europe, only equaled 
by that to California on the discovery of gold. Men 
will not stay in the mountains of Vermont and New 
Hampshire, cultivating little farms of from fifty to a 
hundred acres, only yielding them some few hundreds 
a year profit for incessant toil, when the rich lands of 
the South, under skies as warm and blue as those of 
Italy, and with an atmosphere as exhi a: ating as that of 
France, are thrown open at from a dollar and a half to 
three dollars per acre. The water-power of the South 
will be brought into use by this new immigration, and 
manufactures will spring up in all directions, giving 
abundant employment to all classes. The happy agri- 
cultural state of the South will become a tradition; and, 
with New England’s wealth, New England’s grasping 
avarice and evil passions will be brought along.” 

The conclusion in this last sentence follows oddly and 
unexpectedly from the premises given in the sentence be- 
fore, and we may hope that ‘‘ abundant employment for 
all classes’ will not ultimately be found inconsistent 
with “a happy agricultural state,’’ 





Tue South evidently does not intend to allow 
its history to be written by its opponents during the 
war, and evidently intends to consume the share of 
paper and ink of which it was deprived by an “ineffi- 
cient blockade” and lack of manufactories. Thus, 
Basil Duke, chief of staff to the somewhat noted John 
Morgan, is writing the life of that chieftain. Mr. Eston 
Cook proposes to publish, shortly, “‘ A Full and Reliable 
Record of the Noble Actions of Southern Women—their 
Charitics, Self-Sacrifice, and Heroic Courage and Devo- 
tion—during the Trying Scenes of the late War.” 
General Lee, it is said, is revising, for publication, the 
“Memoirs of the War in the Southern Dep rtment of 
the United States, by Colonel Henry Lee,” his son. 
Mr. J. W. Jones is writing “The Religious History of 
the Army of Northern Virginia.’ General Early will 
soon publish an octavo pamphlet of one hundred pages, 
giving a narrative of his operations during the last year 
of the war, including his services with Lee from the 
Rapidan to the James, his raid into Maryland, and his 
campaign against Sheridan —or, rather, Sheridan's 
campaign against him. And, finally, General Wheeler 
is writing a book, giving a history of the operation of 
the cavalry force under his command during the war. 








In the way of contemplated literary and other | 
periodicals, we find that Rev. Moses D. Hoge and Mr. 
Wm. Brown propose to issue, on October 15, the first 
number of the Richmond Eclectic Magazine. It will be | 
a monthly, and will be devoted to religion and literature. 
Mr. Giles M. Hillyer, of Natchez, Miss., proposes The 
Southern Mason, which it is intended shall be a monthly 
magazine; Albert Pike will be one of the editors. 
A literary and musical fortnightly paper, to be called 





burg, Va., by Captain C. 0. De Nordendorf. Miss Evans, 
of Mobile, has a novel in course of publication by Carle- 
ton, of this city. This lady recently wrote to a literary 
association of men, saying: “The deplorable 
paucity of public libraries at the South has materiully 
retarded the intellectual development of our people, and 
the successful accomplishment of your admirable 
scheme is, indeed, a ‘consummation devoutly to be 
wished.’ ” 

Tue result of the war in Europe has been 
the following accession of territory and population to 
Prussia: Hanover, 698 German square miles, 1,923,492 
inhabitants, to census December, 1864; 
Electoral Hesse, 174 German square miles, 845,063 
inhabitants; Nassau, 85 German square miles, 468,311 
inhabitants; Frankfort, 2 German square miles, 91,180 
inhabitants — making together 959 square miles, and 
3,228,046 souls. The kingdom of Prussia proper con- 
sists of 5,058 square miles, with a population of 19,552,- 
139; thus giving a grand total of 6,017 German square 
miles, and 22,480,185 inhabitants now belonging to the 
Prussian monarchy. The territory of Venetia, given 
up to Italy, comprises, according to official accounts, 
nine provinces, with their capitals, eighty-three dis- 
tricts, 844 communes, and 2,435,989 inhabitants. 





Proressor Woop, of California, a botanist of 
some eminence, sums up the results of his inquiries 
into the flora of his State, as follows: “Samming up 
my tropbies, I find specimens of fourteen hundred and 
ninety specimens of flowering plants now in my 
herbarium, strictly Californian, i.¢,, spontaneously 
growing here. How many of these are new to science 
cannot be known uniil after a thorough comparison of 
all the botanical publications heretofore issued by Con- 
gress, by the Smithsonian Institute, by the scientific 
societies, by the reports of foreign voyagers to these 
coasts, etc., a study yet awaiting my leisure at home.” 








CABLE COLUMN. 


THE Upper House of the Prussian Diet has 
passed a bill to indemnify the King for acting without 
their asesent, in providing for the budget and army 
supplies, previous to the war with Austria, 


The Chamber of Deputies at Berlin has authorized an 
issue of treasury notes to the amount of thirty millions 
ot thalers, payable in one year. 


Extensive reforms are shortly to be commenced in 
the organization of the Austrian army, and active mea- 
sures have be. n taken for the improvement of telegraph 
and postal intercourse with Italy. 


The Queen of Spain recently visited the Empress 
Eugenie at Biarritz, and it is reported that the object 
of their conference was political in its nature. 


The Sultan of Turkey has decided to establish an 
Embassy at Washington, in order to be in diplomatic 
communication with the United States, and will select 
an influential member of his Government to proceed 
hither as Minister Resident and Plenipotentiary. 


The immense armies of both Austria and Prussia are 
immediately to be placed upon a peace footing. 


The Turkish army is to be supplied entirely with 
carbines of Ainerican manufacture, in consequence of 
the successful results of recent experiments with such 
arms, and agents are soon to be dispatched to this 
country to make the necessary contracts with our 
manufacturers. 


It is reported ip Paris that the Emperor Maximilian 
is expected to return from Mexico to Europe by the 
next steamer. 


Russia again shows signs of attempting to obtain 
control of the Danubian Principalities, and eventually 
of Constantinople, in pursuance of a long cherished 
policy. 

The Great Eastern, having successsfully accomplished 
the work of recovering the cable of 1865 and connecting 
it with the station at Heart’s Content, left there for 
Liverpool on the 9th inst. 








BOOK NOTICES. 


Mr. Wrsxrretp: A Novel of New York Life. 
| ad oe The American News Company, Nassau 
tree 


The American News Company has become quite a 
publishing house, and it must be confessed their skill 
in selecting their volumes is very great; the result is 
that, with scarcely an exception, their ventures are 
genuine successes. The nove) before us has also the 
rare merit of being an American novel, written by an 
American author, and published by an American firm. 
As it will donbtless be read by Americans, we can 
endorse it on truly national grounds. Some of the 
chapters are very amusing, especially that detailing the 
events of the 4th of July, and the Sunday-school picnic, 
which turns out to be a prize-fight affair. There isa 
careless, Dickensy power about some of the scenes, 
which we should like to see developed in a work of more 
general intercst. 


Pastimes with My Lirrite Frienps. By 
Mantua Harves Burr Bennett. New York: G. W. 
Carleton. 


This is a charming book, by a charming writer, and 
most charmingly bound in purple cloth, and golden 
lettered. It cannot fail to be popular with the young, 
for whom it was expressly written. We recommend 
every mother to present this beutiful volume to her 
children. 








RESOLVES OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
CONVENTION OF SOUTHERN 
LOYALISTS. 


1. Resolved, That the loyal people of the 
South cordially unite with the loyal people of the North 
in thanksgiving to Almighty God, through whose will a 
rebellion, unparelleled for its causelessvess, its cruelty 
and its criminality, has been overruled to the vindica- 
tion of the supremacy of the Federal Constitution over 
every State and Territory of the Republic, 

2 Resoived, That we demand now, as we have de- 
manded at all times since the cessation of hostilities, 
the restoration of the States in which we live to their 
old relations with the Union on the simplest and 
easiest conditions consistent with the protection of our 
lives, proyerty and political rights, now in jeopardy 
from the unquenched enmity of rebels lately in arma. 

3. Resolved, That the unhappy policy of Andrew John- 
son, President of the United States, is, in ite effects upon 
the loyal people of the South, unjust, oppressive and 
intolerable, and accordingly, however ardently we de 
sire to see our respective States once more represented 
in the Congress of the nation, we would deplore their 
restoration on the inadequate conditions prescribed by 
the President, as tending not to abate, but only to mag- 
nify the p-rils and sorrows of our condition. 

4. Resolved, That the welcome we have received from 
the loyal citizens of Philadelphia, under the roof of the 
time-honored hall in which the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was adopted, inspires us with an animating hope 


| that the principles of just and equal government, which 


were nade the foundation of the Repubtic at its origin, 


| shall become the corner-stone of the Constitution. 


5. Resolved, That, with pride in the patriotism of 
Congress, with gratitude for the fearless and persistent 
support they have given to the cause of loyalty, and 
their efforts to restore all the States to their former con- 








tent with a fal and lawful course to seeure the 
ratification of the Amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States as proposed by Conzress at its recent 
session, and regret that the Congress in its wisdom did 
not provide by jaw for the greater s«curity of the loyal 
people in the States not yet admitted to representation, 

6. Resolved, That the political of the Govern- 
meut of the United States in the administration of pub- 
lic affairs is, by its Constitution, confided to the popular 
or law-making department of the Government. 

7. Resolved, That the political status of the States lately 
in rebellion to the United States Government, and the 
rights of the people of such States are political questions, 
and are therefore clearly within the control of Congress, 
to the exclusion of, and independent of any and every 
other department of the Government. 

8. Resolved, That there is no right, political, legal or 
constitutional, in any State to secede or withdraw from 
the Union; but they may, by wicked and unauthorized 
revolutions and force, sever the relations which they 
have sustained to the Union, and when they do, they 
assume the attitude of public enemies at war with the 
United States; they subject themselves to all the rules 
and principles of international law, and the laws of war 
applicable to belligerents, according to modern usage. 

9. Resolved, That we are unalterably in favor of the 
union of the States, and desire the legal and 
speedy restoration of all the States to their proper places 
in the Union, and the establishment io each of them of 
influences of patriotism and justice, by which the whole 
nation shall }}e combined to carry forward triumphantly 
the principles of treedom and progress, until all men of 
all raves shall, everywhere beneath the flag of our coun- 
try, have accorded to them freely all that their virtues, 
po aed intelligence and energy may entitle them to 
attain. 

10. Resolved, That the organizations in the unrepre- 
sented States assuming to be State Governments, not 
having been legally established, are not legitimate gov- 
ernments until recognized by Congress. 

1l. Resolved, That we cherish with tender hearts the 
memory of the virtues, patriotism, sublime faith,uprizht 
Christian life ard generous nature of the Martyr-Presi- 
dent, Avraham Lincoln. 

12. Hesolved, That we are in favor of universal liberty 
the world over, and feel the deepest sympathy with the 
oppressed people of ell countries in their struggle for 

m, and the right of all men to decide and control 
for themsclves the character of the government under 
which they live. 

13. Resolved, That the lasting gratitude of the nation 
is due to the men who bore the battle, and in covering 
themselves with imperishable glory, have saved to the 
world its hope of free government, and relying on the 
‘invincible soldiers and sailors '’ who made tie grand 
army and navy of the Republic to be true to the princi- 
p.es for which they tought, we pledge them that we will 
stand by them in maiutaining the honor due the saviors 
- the vation, and in securing the truite of their vic- 

ries. 

14. Resolved, That, remembering with profound grati- 
tude, and love the precepts of Washington, we should 
accustom ourselves to consider the Union as the prim- 
ary object of patriotic desire, which has heretoiore sus- 
tained us with great power in our love of the Uniou 
when so many of our neighbors in the South were wag- 
ing war for its destruction, our deep and abiding love 
for the Father of His Country, and for the Union, is 
more deeply engraven on our hearts than ever. 








JAPANESE ORDEAL OF THE 
CROCODILE. 


Tue Ordeal of the Crocodile is in this wise: 
When it has been finally determined that the impeachad 
person shall und-rgo the trial, two Brahmins visit and 
explain to him the gravity of the degree, the terrible 
nature of the death impending, and by every means 
endeavor to induce him to confess his criminality. If 
he refuses to do so, he is carried on the following day 
to the shore of a lake; and then, if, after a second 
admonition, he still refuses to make a clean breast, he 
is ordered to swim to the opposite shore and back. 
Supposing him to accomplish this feat unharmed, either 
from there being no crocodiles in the lake or froma 
want of vigilance on the part of the animal, he is re- 
ceive: with shouts of congratulation by the assembled 
populace, is carried in triumph to the court-house, and 
there set free, 

Such a termination of the ordeal must be rare in 
Malabar, where crocodiles ars numerous; and in Siam, 
where they are scarce, almost the same effect is produced 
by the dread of one turning up. To increase this 
te:\ror, the following method is sometimes adopted: 
The accused parties are obliged to ent: rthe water up to 
their middle, and take th:ir stand at certain stakes, 
which are fixed at mogerate distances apurt, and which, 
to secure their footing, they are instructed to embrace. 
Presently two officials go into the water, armed with u 
long pole, each holding an end, with which, at a precou- 
certed signal, they force the prisone:s uuder th+ water. 
Whoever bears the immersion patieutly, and waits 
without struggling until the pcle is removed from his 
hes.i or neck before he attempts to rise, is accounted 
innocent, and, upon being brought back to the justice 
court, is liberated by the judge. On the other hand, 
any one who gives way to impatience, or who may be 
unable to hold his breath lo: «enough, and struggles 
to raise his head above water, is at once deemed guilty, 
an iis dismissed by the magistrate to receive the punish- 
ment due to his offense, 

We smile or grieve at the superstitions of 
nations; but, although irreproachable witn the ab- 
surdity of the Trial by Crocodile, our ancestors were 
accustomed to determine the momentous question of 
“Guilty or not guilty?” by practices almost equally 
uncivilized and inconsequential. 








An Exprostve Paper, which is intended to 
be a substitute for gunpowder, has been invented by 
Mr. G. 8. Melland, of Lime street, London. The Arzisan, 
which devotes an article to the subject, states that it is 
paper impregnated with a composition formed of chlo- 
ride of potash, 9 parts; nitrate of pot sh, 434; prussiate 
of potash, 344; powdered charcoal, 344; sta:ch, 1-12th 
pa.t; chromate of potash, 1-l6th part; and water, 79 
parts. These are mixed and boiled during one hour. 
The solution is then ready for use, and the paper passed 
in sheets through the solution. The saturated paper is 
now ready tor manufacturing into the form ot a cartridge, 
and is :oUed into compact lengths of any required uia- 
meter. These rolls may also be made of required 
lenyths, and cut up afterward to suit the charge. Aiter 
rolling, the gun-; aper is dried at 212 dezrees Fah., and 
has the appearance of a compact, grayish mass Ex- 
periments have been made with it, and it has been re- 
ported tavorably of as a perfect substitute for gunpow- 
der, superseding gun-cotton and all other expiosives. 
It is suid to be sate alike in manufacture and use. The 
paper is dried at a very low temperature. It may be 
treely handled without fear of explosion, which is not 
produced even by percussion. It is, in fact, only ex- 
ploded by contact with fire, or at equivalent tempera- 
tures. In its action it is quick and powerfal, having, in 
this respect, a decided advantage over gunpowder. Its 
use is uuaccompapied by the greasy sosidonm always 
observable in jun-barrels that have been fired with gun- 
powder. Its explosion produces less smoke than gun- 
powder; it is said to give less recoil, and it is less liable 
to dstericranoa trom dampness. Itisreacily protected 
from ali chance of damp by a solution of xyloidin in 
acetic acid. The xyloidin is prepared by acting on paper 
with ni acid, one part thereot being dissolved in 
three pa:.s of acetic avid of specific gravity af 1-040. 


INFLUENCE OF Mustain anp Fiounce ox Mor- 
TALITY.—The influence of costume on mort lity is 
shown in a very instructive manuer by one of the Re- 
gistrar-G« ~eral’s reports. Thus, from 1 to 5 years th: re 
is an ¢ ,.s.ity of deaths by scalds and burrs among 
boys aud g..ls; but from 6 to 10 double the number ot 
giris to that of boys die from these causes, while from 
10 to 20 there die 102 women and only 27 men; and from 
20 and upward, 71 women and 22 men; showing the 


dition as States in the American Union, we will stand by | influence of mus!in and flounce in producing death, 


the Firende, is soon to be published at Lynch- | the positions taken by them, and use all means consis. | notwithstanding the greater caution of the female sex. 
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TURPENTINE, AND HOW IT iS 
OBTAINED. 


Auonc the Atlantic coast, from New Jersey 
to Florida, there is a belt of sandy land, varying in 
width and covered with forests of pine, that are the 
source of supply for one ot the important products of 
American industry. In Carolina and Georgia this belt 
extends inland from fifty to one hundred miles, is an 
almost unvarying level, except where intersected by 
streams, and though barren of agricultural products, 
is yet by no means a poor and desolate region. Itis 
here the turpentine and tar of commerce are obtained, 
and these immense forests, apparently interminable, 
aside from the valuable timber they afford, yield such 
quantities of naval stores, as to be the scene of lively 
industry and successful enterprise. 

The turpentine plantations usually embrace several 
hundred acres, which are cultivated by the owners, or 
leased out to others, at a certain rate per thousand 
boxes. The boxes are small cavities, cut in the trunk 
of the tree, as near the ground as possible, each box 
containing about a quart of crude turpentine. From 
two to four boxes are formed in each trunk, according 
as it is larger or smaller. 

This work is done in January and February, before 
the sap begins to run, and is accomplished by an ax, 
shaped so as to produce a concave form to the box. 

At intervals of a few days, through the season, the 
workmen cut away a small portion of the bark, above 
the boxes, with a concave gouge, called a scraper; and 
this process is continued, year after year, until the tree 


is peeled to the height of twenty or thirty feet, when it | 


ceases, from the inability of the laborer to reach any 
higher. 

As soon as this bark is taken off the sap runs down 
into the receptacle. It takes from five to seven weeks 


for a box to fill. As soon as the box fills, the turpentine | 
is scooped out and put into a bucket. Each laborer has | 


a bucket and goes around to the different trees until 
his bucket is full, and then he empties it into barrels 
for the purpose. About September the sap stops run- 
ning, and the season is over. During a year, or season, 
each box will yield at least six quarts of turpentine. 
The first year’s product is called ‘‘ virgin dip,” and is 
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CHARGING THE AIILL WITH THE CRUDE TURPENTINE, 


the most valuable, on aecount of the excellent quality 
of the rosin it makes. 

During the second and subsequent years the sap be- 
comes inspissated, forming a white incrustation on the 














THE GLUE BOOM. 





peeled surface of the tree, and not running down into 
the boxes. It is then removed by being scraped off 
with a thin, narrow blade of wood. Men and boys go 
around from tree io tree with a cart containing barrels, 
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and gather the turpentine from the boxes as often as 

they are filled. This crude material is now ready 

for distillation, which is the next step in the course 

of manufacture. 

A turpentine still is rather a rude and primitive 

affair, as usually constructed, consisting mainly of a 
| large boiler, holding from six to ten barrels, built in a 
| br.ick-work furnace, and connected by a pipe to a 
| worm or condenser. 
The brick-work is built to the height of about ten feet. 
| On the top is a platform, and the crude material is 
| hoisted from the ground to the platform, and then 
| emptied inte the boiler, From this boiler there is an 
| iron pipe about a foot in diameter, leading to a large 
| wooden vat, standing alongside the still proper. The 
| vat is more than half filled with water, which is neces- 
| sary in case of fire. Connecting with the pipe from the 
| boiler is another one constructed in a zig-zag manner 

and extending to the bottom of the vat. As soon asthe 
| boiler is filled with the crude turpentine the fire is 
| started in the furnace and the liquid commences to boil. 
| The turpentine arises in steam from this crude material. 
| The steam rises and extends through one pipe into the 
| vat. The water being heavier than the turpentine, the 
| two will not mix, and the water goes to the bottom, 
| while the turpentine remains at the top. At the bottom 
| of the vet isaspigotandatrough. After the water is 
run off, the turpentine descends and passes through 
to barrels placed underneath. The fluid is then ready 
for market. After boiling the crude turpentine until the 
steam ceases to ascend, the material in the bottom is 
called rosin. As soon as the turpentine ceases running 
the steam-pipes are taken off and the boiling rosin 
skimmed by means of a wire net attached to a long 
handle. This skimming is done for the purpose of 
taking all the dirt that collects with the turpentine while 
in the boxes of the trees. As soon as it is skimmed it 
is let off from the boiler, by means of a small pipe, toa 
large trough, where, after it cools, it is placed in barrels 
and ready for market also. This distillation of turpen- 
tine is very simple, but requires great care. Fire is the 
great danger. 

While the spirits produced by distillation are of nearly 
uniform quality, tbere is a great difference in the yalue 
of the refuse, or rosin. Some is white and nearly trans- 
parent, some dark and of little value. In fact, immense 
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JHE SLEAMZR. KUNNING Oe AND BAKRELING LHE ROSIN, 


' 
quantities accumulate round every still, simply because | Wilmington, N. C,, is the greatcentre ot the turpen- | ducts to art and manufactures we will say nothing, as 
it is not worth the cost of transportation, though if it tine trade. North Carolina, in fact, devotes more atten- | its many uses are well known. There are improved 
were brought to market it might be used for a variety of | tion to this branch of industry than any other State, her | modes of obtaining it, which will prevent the great 
purposes. Before the distilled turpentine is put into | whole eastern section being an immense pine region. waste of the present system, and tend to increase the 
barrels they are coated with a preparation of glue, | In our double-page illustrations we give a view of the | supply and diminish the price of this necessary article, 
to prevent leakage. It is not usual to have a still | varicus parts of the process, from gathering the crude ! but our sketch shows the one now commonly used. 





A TURPENSINE DISTILLERY AT WILMINGTON, NWN. C. 


on each plantation, as one kept constantly running could | turpentine to barreling the pure spirits. As a branch | Marriace oF EMINENT PrERsons.—‘‘ People 
hardly be supplied by a single cultivator. The | ofimportant industry, our readers will be interested in | ghout to marry,” who wish to know the proper age, are 
general practice is for several parties to carry the raw | understanding its principal features, which we have | referred to the following precedents: Adam and Eve, 0; 
product to the still, selling it at a stipulated price, or | here grouped together. Shakspeare, 18; Ben Jonson, 21; Franklin, 24; Mozart, 
paying so much per gallon for the spirits distilled. Of the importance of turpentine and its kindred pro- 95; Dante, Kepler, Fuller, Johnson, Bu'ke, Scott, 26; 
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Tycho Brahe, Byron, Washington and Bonaparte, 27; 
Penn and Sterne, 28; Linnweus and Nelson, 29; Burns, 
30; Chaucer, Hogarth and Peel, 32; Wordsworth and 

| Davy, 33; Aristotle, 36; Sir William Jones and Welling- 


| ton, 37; Wilberforce, 38; Luther, 42; Addison, 44; Wes- 
| ley and Young, 47; Swift, 49; Buffon, 55; Old Parr, last 


time, 120. If Adam and Eve married before they were 
a year old, and the veteran Parr buckled with a widow 
at 120, bachelors and spinsters may wed at any age the) 
like, and find shelter under great names for either earl) 
or late marriages. 
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A LEGEND OF ULM. 
BY HAROLD HENGE. 


From the belfry of the minster in the stately town 
of Ulm 


Swung the clangor of the tocsin to the beating of 
th 


e drum, 
And the old guards raised their halberds, and the 


guilds their banners far, 

When the League within the rath-haus woke t. 
signal note of war. 

From gable-end to casement hung the »ugns of 
fir and yew, 

And maidens’ eyes like berries tasned their 
changeful radiance througb ; 

And warlike burghers thought of raid, and youth- 
ful hearts beat ' .gh, 

When Frondsberg* «1 his belted knights in their 
nodding pluiwes passed by. 

One raised a goblet brimmed with wine to his 
barret’s bar of steel : 

“ Here’s to the piebald flag of Ulm, to it in woe 
or weal!” 

He cried, and quaffed, when a lily hand, from a 
palfrey’s rein did pass, 

And the spilled wine fell on his black boot-flaps, 
and reddened his cuirass. 


The hand that sought the belted thigh fell nerve- 
less on the blade, 

And his brow’s encrimsoned anger grew deeper 
in its shade, 

For he saw a golden fleece of hair, and a fair 
cheek’s conscious shame, 

And his bold lips in their gladness woke the echoes 
with her name, 


** What, ho! you tapster, fill again, and J will give 
a toast, 

“A fairer and a lordlier than all that Ulm can 
boas‘.” 

She handed him the brimming cup, she bade him 
drink aloud 

To Wurtemburg the exiled, Duke Ulerich the 
proud, 


Before stout George von Frondsberg and all his 
stalwart train 

He drank the toast in all the wine, and shouted it 
again, 

** For what,” he cried, and dashed the cup right 
in the crowded square, 

‘Are solemn league and treaty sworn to a lady 
half so rare |” 


THE SERPENT 








THE CROWN. 


PART FIRST.—THE STUDENT. 


Lear.—“ I'll talk a word with this same learned Theban: 
What is your study?” 
Edgar.—‘* How to prevent the fiend.” 
King Lear—Shakspeare. 
I, wuo write this strange and startling narra- 
tive, am by profession a physician. Though now 
well stricken in years, my mind is still clear and 
vigorous, and I have never been afflicted with any 
malady in the slightest degree affecting the brain, 
I state this fact now, because that which I am 
about to record might easily be considered, by 
the unreflective, as the emanation of a de- 
ceased imagination, or, indeed, the raving 
of confirmed insanity. That the circumstances 
I am about to relate actually occurred, how- 
ever, and that I have neither embellished nor 
added to them in any way, are averments upon 
the truth of which I am ready to stake my pro- 
fessional reputation and my honor as a man, 
Finally, I may add, that throughout my life I have 
been exceedingly skeptical as to all the new 
theories which have, of late years, crept iato my 
profession, and that I have never adopted, or 
even countenanced, any one of them which could 
not be enforced by proof that was and is incon- 
trovertible. The so-called science of mesmerism 
I have, above all others, scouted—save that 1 
have examined thoroughly and carefully into its 
claims and proofs, the only result being that I 
was forced to deny to it the degree of power 
which its blind proselytes claim. The singular 
facts which follow may, nevertheless, induce 
others to believe that which I still, conscientiously, 
deny. I believe only that the Omnipotent, “ who 
moveth in a mysterious way His wonders to per- 
form,” hath not yet given to us weak mortals the 
wisdom to understand a tithe of the strange 
enigmas which are daily and hourly being de- 
veloped before our eyes. 
* .. * * * 
I first knew Andreas de Chastain when he was 
a young man of nearly twenty-four, and my 
acquaintance with him commenced through an 
introductory letter which he bore from a former 
partner of my own who was then established in 
practice in a neighboring city. The high terms 
in which this gentleman—a man whom I sincerely 
respected—wrote of the youth, gave me an 


because the natural bent of his mind inclined 
him to the pursuit of the difficult and abstruse. 
He uad received an excellent ‘primary education, 

‘| chough he had not passed through college, he 

. 88 well read in classics and the sciences as if 
ae had toiled through the usual curriculum. 

I have referred to his natural inclination for 
mysteries and difficult problems. In this respect 
his character was indeed a study, and very soon 
after he came to me it grew to be the one great 
relaxation of my daily life to watch the develop- 
ment of this idiosyncrasy in him. His tempera- 
ment, otherwise, was cheerful, his heart warm 
and kindly, and his feelings deep and strong, but 
both poetical and reverential. Upon the whole, 
his was a character that, once well-known, could 
not fail to attract the respect and even love of his 
intimates. 

His greatest faults were a reticence which long 
intimacy only could overcome, and a strong bias 
of superstition that tinctured his every thought. 
His peculiar descent and early education prob- 
ably were in fault for this, but a nearer contact 
with the world failed to eradicate either evil, and 
he passed onward through life closely shut up 
within himself, and dreaming impossible dreams 
of diréct Providential interference in the affairs 
of men, which, though he rarely disclosed even a 
glimpse of them to his nearest intimates, were 
none the less plainly to be perceived by their 
influence on his daily life. 

Physically he was a noble specimen of man- 
hood. Tall, erect, and finely formed, he had the 
grace of an Adonis, with the vigor of Achilles, 
and the endurance of Hercules. Brave even to a 
fault and athletic beyond ordinary men, he had 
performed feats which daunted others of ap- 
parently a far more powerful frame, and he 
excelled in all the graceful accomplishments 
which are the sine qua non of polite society. 
His complexion was a clear brunette, and his eyes 
and hair were of the hue of night. 

One other attribute which he possessed—and 
this the most singular and important of all—re- 
mains to be mentioned, and the reader will havea 
clear idea of one whom I would call my hero if the 
epithet were not too puerile and hackneyed to ex- 
press the idea of him that I would convey. Although, 
as I have remarked, I cannot allow that the so- 
called science of Mesmer possesses the complete 
power its advocates claim for it, yet I do nov wish 
or mean to deny that the principle of magnetic at- 
traction and force exists in the human body, and 
that it is capable of being highly developed and, in 
a measure, directed by the will. Numerous care- 
fully conducted experiments have fully convinced 
me of this last fact, and also that special natures 
and temperaments possess the power of controlling 
and diffusing this force with a far greater degree 
of energy than others. Now, Andreas de Chastain 
was one of the most magnetic men—if I may use a 
forcible expression—that I have ever known. He 

the power of attracting to himself the 
coldest natures, with scarcely an apparent effort, 
and the impressions that he sometimes produced, 
without intention, were absolutely wonderful. Of- 
ten and often I have felt that hie eye was upon me, 
without having looked at him, for many minutes, 
and I never saw the man whom he could not com- 
pel to lower his gaze by steadily fixing his own 
vivid glance upon his eyes. 

Having presented the personage in whom the 
main interest of this record centres, with some de- 
tail, but no greater prolixity than was absolutely 
necessary to his correct appreciation, I now turn 
to the main task which I have set myself. 

During the first two years of our intercourse we 
had gradually advanced from the formal relations 
of tutor and student to that of warm friendship, I 
think that, even then, there were few of his simple 
secrets which were unknown to me ; for, though he 
was reticent to the generality of his acquaintance, 
he possessed the virtue of giving perfect confidence 
where he bestowed any. At the end of the termI 
have mentioned I stood to him more in the relation 
of a parent than a tutor, and I am sure he telt to- 
ward me as a loving son. I would sit for hours, 
motionless, in my little study, when the night had 
grown silent about us, listening mentally—though 
I am not an imaginative man—to his earnest voice, 
as he detailed the glorious yet impossible visions 
with which his aspiring mind was teeming. At 
first I endeavored to check the wildness of his su- 
_perstition, but when I found that my cold reason- 
ing made him sad, without abating the evil, and 
| when I also saw that this dream-life rendered him 
none tue less an honest and honorable man, I 
quietly dropped mere argument, and endeavored 
to lead his vague longings for a knowledge of the 
Unknown into the only channel where perfect rest 
is found—that of Religion. 

For a time I thought I had succeeded, for mys- 
tic philosophy ceased to be as much his theme as 
formerly, but about the date I have mentioned I 
began to notice that he was falling back again into 
his old reticent manner, and was less ready to tell 





me his visionary fancies than for some time pre- 
| viously he had been. I sought, of course, to regain 


interest in him at once, which was much increased | my place in his confidence, but he grew more and 


as time developed his character. In consequence 
of this recommendation he entered my office as & 
student, and for three years continued with me. 


Andreas de Chastain was the scion of a noble | 


Franco-Italian family which had been impover- 


more reserved, and ere long I felt convinced that 
| a new secret had come between us and possessed 
him entirely. 
| cannot tell how much this conviction disturbed 
|me. Ihad grown to love him so earnestly, I felt 


ieshed by one of the many ephemeral revolutions | so positively that he was as dear to me as a son, 
for which Italy had so long been notorious. With | that I dared not contemplate the estrangements 
the wreck of a once noble fortune his parents | which this growing distrust, if long continued, 


had emigrated to the United States when he was 
still a cnild, and had resided in a Southern city 
until their deaths, which had occurred, almost 
simultaneously, about two years before he came 
tome, The pittance which had been left to him 
barely sufficed to maintain him as a gentleman, 
and ambitious to become something more than a 
mere drone im society, he determined to adopt 





would too surely bring about. At last I ventured 
to reason with him upon the subject, but my loving 
experiment was a worse failure than I had dreaded. 
He grew moody and more silent than ever, and, to 
my inexpressible alarm, I saw that fear of me was 
added to his coldness. I did nat dare to repeat 
the effort, and though we sat and read together in 
the little study as usual, there was an end to our 








cordial conversations and the glorious dreams he 
80 magnificently described. 

How long this would have continued and to what 
result it would have led, I do not care to think. 
An accident at last broke the spell and rendered us 
closer friends than we had ever been. Six months 
had elapsed since our first estrangement, and I 
noticed that his cheek grew paler daily, his form 
diminiehed hourly from its former healthy round- 
ness and grace, I felt, rather than knew, that a 
weighty care rested on his heart, and how I longed 
to relieve him and share the burden none but God 
can ever know. 

One evening we were sitting together as usual in 
the cozy little study, at opposite sides of a small 
table which was drawn close to a cheerful fire. 
The night was cold and stormy, and the wailing 
wind swept past the casement with a mournful 
sound that rendered the contrast of the comfort of 
our small chamber doubly grateful. Andreas was 
reading, or endeavoring to read, a ponderous tome 
devoted to surgery ; but I noticed with increasing 
pain that he was restless, inattentive and agitated. 
I watched him for some time, longing to confess 
and soothe, but I remembered my unfortanate ex- 
periment, and did not dare to speak. 

At last he rose from the table and went to a 
small book-case in one corner where his private 
books and many other personal belongings were 
deposited. Reaching to a high shelf, he took 
down several parcels wrapped in white paper, and, 
apparentiy because the obscurity of the corner was 
too great toallow a proper examination, he brought 
them to the table. The largest package seemed 
to be the one he sought, and, returning the others 
to the book-case, he began slowly to undo the one 
he had selected. Dozing-in my arm-chair, I still 
watched him through my half-closed lids with a 
fixity of interest scarcely warranted by the circum- 
stances, Suddenly I saw him lift from the rustling 
paper an object that seemed to be a miniature in 
a frame, and, as he cast his eyes upon it, I beheld 
an expression of intense agony cross his features, 
his eye growing wild with mingled horror and pain. 
I was broad awake on the instant, but before I 
eould gain my feet the picture dropped with a 
crash upon the table, and, sinking heavily into 
his chair, he buried his face between his palms 
and burst into a passionate flood of tears! 

Astonished and bewildered, I gained his side in 
a moment, but for many minutes he made no 
reply to my heartfelt appeals that he would reveal 
to me the cause of his trouble. A wild, wailing 
moan, repeated at intervals, was at first all the 
response I could obtain, but finally the agony of 
his grief grew less, and in a trembling voice he 
bade me bear with him a moment and he would 
tell me all. Seating myself by his side, with his 
noble head resting upon my shoulder, I waited 
patiently until he grew calm, and then, in a kindly 
tone, I prayed him to confide his sorrow to one 
who would do everything in mortal power to alle- 
viate it. 

At last he spoke, Taking up the picture, he 
bade me look upon it and consider it well. It was 
the portrait of one of the loveliest women I have 
ever beheld, and from the great resemblance to 
Andreas, I hardly needed his broken words to 
convince me that it represented his mother, 
Underneath the picture, there was graven upon 
the frame, in letters of gold, the touching words 
of the loving request: “My son, give me thy 
heart.” It was a beautiful thing, but in itself 
there was no explanation of the singular emotion 
I had witnessed. When he had entirely recovered 
his composure, however, he explained this in a 
manner entirely gatisfactory. 

‘*My dear mother,” said he, in a trembling, 
broken voice, “gave me that picture but a few 
hours before her death. I had already followed 
my father to the grave only three days previous, 
and the solemnity of her manner, when she com- 
manded me to obey the injunction written on its 
frame, and give my heart to the Saviour, for I 
would soon be without earthly protectors, has 
impressed the occasion on my mind as with letters 
of fire. I did not expect to see that picture when 
I opened the parcel, and it struck me us an omen 
anda divine command when the words so sud- 
denly met my eye. Oh, my friend!—my second 
father !—you have seen that I am suffering, and I 
have coldly and selfishly wounded you by refusing 
you my confidence. You are as near and dear to 
me as any one on earth; you have sought to aid 
me in my trouble, or to share my pain, ani I have 
wickedly denied you. These words that I have so 
unexpectedly met seem to me a warning from 
Heaven not to persist in my selfishly mad silence. 
Forgive me, then, my second father, and let me 
tell you all the fearful secret which has been con- 
suming me.” 

These somewhat incoherent sentences led me 
directly to the truth. He had, indeed, been 
harrassed by tome momentous secret, which he 
had desired, but did not dare, to tellme. The 
unanticipated and sudden sight of his mother’s 
picture when his mind was more than ever op- 
pressed by his concealed sorrow, seemed, to his 
superstitious mind, a Providential omen, and the 
coincidence assumed the force of a command. I 
encouraged and calmed him as much as lay in my 
power, and gradually he grew sufficiently com- 
posed to speak connectedly. Resuming our former 
positions at the table, I disposed myself to listen, 
while, without circumlocution, he began as fol- 
lows : 

“Doctor Preston,” said he, with a solemnity of 
tone that would in itself have riveted my atten- 
tion, had I not already been deeply interested in 
all that concerned him—“ Doctor Preston, you 
have Gone more for me than I could have deemed 
it possible three years since that any human being 
would ever do for me. Orphaned, and utterly 
alone in the world, you took me by the hand— 
nay, I am sure, into your heart—and you have 
saved me from misanthropy or worse. With my 
peculiar temperament, the faults of which I am 
perfectly cognizant of, I should have degenerated 
into a cynic or a madman; but your sympathy 
preseryed me, and I have repaid it by a black in- 





gratitude—the want of confidence where I should 
have had perfect trust. The vail is torn from my 
eyes, now, however, and I am determined to be 
perfectly open with you infuture. Asa beginning, 
I will state, concisely, the substance of the secret 
which, as you have observed, is preying on my 
mind. Doctor, the worst of my iolly is”—and 
here he paused for a moment, continuing, at length, 
in a deep and almost mournful whisper—‘‘ Jam 
in love !” 

1 stared at him in mute surprise. The violence 
of his former emotion and the solemnity of his 
exordium had led me to expect something utterly 
different—some tale, perhaps, of youthful excess, 
nay, possibly of crime, though I shuddered to deem 
this possible—and when his concluding words fell 
upon my ear, the whole affair seemed so wonderfully 
like bathos, the anti-climax was so great, that I 
could not restrain a burst of merry laughter. 

“Is that all, my dear boy?” I exclaimed, joy- 
ously. ‘ Well, well, I might have known that love 
generally makes its converts miserable. Never 
fear but that we can surmount the obstacles. 
Tell me, then, who the young lady is, and——” 

I paused suddenly, as if a thunderbolt had 
fallen on the table between us, for at that moment 
I caught sight of his face. The expression of 
utter agony, nay even of despair, which disvorted 
every lineament of that beautiful countenance, 
convinced me instantly that I had been fearfully 
and woefully mistaken. This, then, was no case 
of youthful passion thwarted only by such 
obstacles as are common in the world. The 
secret was far deeper and graver than the mere 
words had led me to believe, 

* For God’s sake, my boy, what is this ?” I ex- 
claimed, in dire distress. “Have I not heard 
aright? For heaven’s sake tell me all. Do not 
leave me in this agony of doubt !” 

“It is my purpose to do so,” he replied, in a 
voice that was guttural from its smothered 
intensity, and composing his features by an 
evident effort. ‘I shall tell you everything, but 
it is by no means an easy task.” 

He paused again, and seemed to be collecting 
his energies as if for a mighty conflict. In afew 
moments he epparently succeeded, and, fixing 
his eyes upon the blazing fire, as though he 
found it in & sympathetic auditor, he continued, in 
a clearer tone, as follows : 

“Six months ago I first met my evil genius! 
You have long known the instinctive craving of 
my mind for the mysterious and supernatural ; 
the strong tendency of my nature to search into 
the unexplained or unknown., You will not won- 
der, therefore, that when I heard, a few days 
before the time I have mentioned, of a singular 
personage who had lately established herself in 
the city as an adept in ancient magic, that my 
curiosity was strongly excited. I beg you to 
believe that I am not such a stupid fool as to run 
after a mere chariatan and impostor. Had it 
been an ordinary announcement by a commom 
place person, I should have passed it by as I do 
the catch-penny advertisements of the knaves 
who pretend to astrology and clairvoyance. But 
this intelligence was given to me by Professor 
D——”—(here he mentioned the name of one of 
the great lights of the scientific world) —* a man 
whom we both respect, and one who could never 
be suspected by the most malevolent of circula- 
ting the praises of a quack, or of falsifying, even 
in the most trifling particular, anything relating 
to science. His words were that he had seen 
this woman, had -observed nothing vulgar or 
charlatan about her, and that he had seen her 
perform things—or rather, that certain results 
occurred h her agency—which he was 
utterly at a loss to explain, and which were, as 
far as he could decide, veritable miracles. None 
of the general laws of nature—or science, which 
amounts to the same thing—which were under- 
stood by him, or of which he had ever heard, 
would account for the results he had witnessed, 
and no pretension to mesmerism, spiritualism, or 
any other popular mystery, was made or alluded 
to, by the pereon who evidently brought these - 
results about. He finally informed me that this 
singular woman made no charge for exhibiting 
her powers, that she stated she was possessed ef 
independent wealth, and that having rediscovered 
the long forgotten secrets of Oriental magic, she 
merely desired to prove that she had done so to 
the scientific world. He ended by saying that a 
committee of the wisest and shrewdest profes- 
sional men in the city were to meet at her house 
for a thorough investigation of the subject in 
three days, and, knowmg my genius for such 
affairs, he invited me to be of the party.” 

Here I interrupted Andreas by expressing my 
wonder that I—who was so intimate with the 
most distinguished of my own and other pro» 
fessions—had never heard of this woman and her 
doings, which must have made much noise in the 
city. 

“I can readily explain that,” he answered, 
calmly ; “‘the fact is that the whole matter has 
been kept a profound secret. Scarcely a dozem 
persons are acquainted with it yet, and I should 
never have known aught of it had not the friend 
ship of Professor D—— incited him to recollect 
my extraordinary talent for searching to the 
bottom everything that was strange. It has con- 
tinued to be a secret, because the whole of us: 
weré were so completely astounded and startlea— 
not to say frightened—at what we witnessed (aif 
of which was, and is, perfectly incomprehensible ), 
that we decided not to reveal anything until every 
resource of investigation had been exhausted. 
The examination has been continued at intervals 
ever since, and we are no nearer the causes of the 
results we daily witness than at first. To do the 
woman justice, she appears to have no desire 
to have the thing known popularly, being quite 
content, as she says, that scientific men only 
should examine into it.” 

“You may be sure,” he continued, after a short 
pause, apparently to recollect where he had left 
off in his narrative—“‘you may be sure that & 
accepted Professor D——’s invitation with eager- 
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nees, and on the appointed day I accompanied 
him to the rendezvous of the committee, which I 
found to consist of who were both 
cal and wise, and the last men in the world 
to be cajoled by an impostor. Should I mention 
their names you would coincide with me in this 
assertion. All the members having arrived, we 
proceeded together to the residence of the 
magicienne, with which title the committee had 
already jocularly honored her; the joke, how- 
ever, was soon destined to become sober earnest. 
“Phe house was in a retired street up-town, and 
was neat and unpretending in its external ap- 
pearance, the interior being furnished simply, but 
with quiet elegance. On our arrival we were 
ushered into a handsome parlor by an ordinary 
feminine domestic, and in a few moments the 
lady we had come to meet entered the apart- 
ment, / 

“T cannot describe her, doctor, for my first im- 
pressions have been continually changing since I 
have known her, and even now I have no distinct 
appreciation of her appearance. That she is the 
most beantiful woman I have ever known I can 
conscientiously declare ; and when I add that she 
seems to be in the prime of her first womanhood, 
Ican add no more. Seems to be in her youth, I 
say, because her wonderful knowledge of the 
world’s past history would lead even a skeptic to 
believe that she was immortal, and had existed in 
human form since the deluge. 

“She met us with quiet self-possession, and the 
usual introductions and other nothings of society 
having been duly performed, she, in a few well- 
chosen words, placed the house and all in it at 
our service, and desired that we would proceed 
with the investigation, with any precautions and in 
any manner we wished. Thanking her for this 
courtesy, our president advised that a thorough 
search of the house should be made, in order to 
guard ourselves against collusion or other decep- 
tion, She smiled rather sarcastically when this 
was proposed, but made no objection, and leaving 
her in the drawing-room with two of our number, 
the rest of us proceeded to execute our singular 
task. Ido not think that a more thorough ex- 
amination of a building could have been made. 
From roof to cellar every nook and corner was 
scrutinized. The walls were all carefully sounded 
and accurately measured, so that no double parti- 
tions or secret hiding-places could have escaped 
us. The windows, doors, stairs, and floors, from 
which the carpets had been taken, as if in antici- 
pation of our action, were all thoroughly ex- 
amined, and even the chimneys and common 
cupboards were tested. 

“Nothing rewarded our most patient search, 
however ; no trap-doors, no false partitions, no 
secret closets, and among the furnitnre nothing 
that approached to optically-illusive machinery or 
scientific apparatus, The house was an ordinary 
house; the furniture, ordinary household stuff, 
and nothing more. 

* Our first fright was received immediately after 
our search was ended. Beginning at. the cellars, 
we had proceeded regularly to the attics, and were 
returning to the parlor, when, just as the party 
reached the landing, at the head of the second flight 
of stairs, the progress of the leading persons was 
suddenly arrested by something that seemed to 
be a bar or rail extending across the passage, but 
which was totally invisible! I was one of the 
foremost, and felt it distinctly, and while we were 
all crowded together by the abrupt check, I also 
perceived a pale, shadowy, faintly luminous form, 
resembling a woman in a shroud, swiftly ascend- 
ing the staircase with a gliding, undulating 
motion, that assimilated to the flight of a large 
bird! It approached with more rapidity than an 
ordinary ascent of the stairs could be accom- 
plished. As it neared us, the invisible barrier fell 
away, and, without pausing, it appeared to glide 
through, rather than between, the bodies of our 
party, finally disappearing in the gloom behind 
us! 


“Nearly all the persons with me saw it dis- 
tinctly, and after one frightened exclamation of 
* What is that ?’ from some one whose voice I did 
not recognize, I heard Doctor R———’s rough 
tones ejaculating : 

‘* «By heavens, De Chastain, whatever it was, it 
went right through you!’ 

“ After one perturbed glance in each other’s 
faces, we continued our descent to the parlor in 
solemn silence. We found our two companions 
who had been left with our hostess looking rather 
pale and ill at ease, but she was gracefully reclin- 
ing in a large arm-chair, and was as cool and 
composed as ever. She merely bowed when our 
spokesman announced that we had examined the 
whole house, and looked on with indolent curiosity 
while we as thoroughly examined the walls and 
furniture of this parlor. This task being finished, 
she spoke for the first time since we re-entered 
the room, inviting us to be seated so that we 
could all observe her, and when we had done so, 
she addressed us as follows : 

*“*Gentlemen, as learned and scientific men, 
you must be well aware that the ancient magi, 
among the forefathers of the now effeminate and 
worn-out nations of the East, possessed certain 
secrets relating to the occult forces of nature, 
which rendered those forces obedient to them, 
and enabled them to produce results which would 
now be called miracles. This knowledge—for it was 
nothing less than a more complete development 
of that which you call ecience—has long been lost 
to mankind, hidden among the arcana which 
mortals will never discover. J profess to have 
rediscovered a large proportion of ths wondertul 
knowledge. How I have done so I cannot explain, 
nor would you understand me if I attempted it. 
Suffice it to say that, possessing these secrets, I 
am able to do many things for which the boasted 
science of the present age has no explanation 
whatever, and which, to the generality of man- 
kind, appear entirely supernatural. To test these 
assertions, and departing from my usual custom, 
I am about to make a partial display of my power, 
jn order to convince you that you have fallen into 


the second childhood of that knowledge which 
embraces the iaws of nature.’ 

“Having repeated these words sedately but 
without bombast, she suddenly rose from her 
seat, and advancing gracefully to the centre of 
the semi-circle in which we were seated, she 
slowly waved her arm.in the air, carrying the 
hand gradually round the circle, and pausing for 
& brief moment before each person, Whilo she 
was occupied with others I noticed nothing 
peculiar, bnt when she paused opposite myself I 
instantly felt a sensation as if a human hand, as 
cold as ice, had been laid upon my forehead! I 
perceived its shape, the contour of the fingers, the 
Spaces between them, and the pressure of the 
thumb distinct from the rest. There was posi- 
tively no mistake; it was the contact of an 
invisible hand, and when she relieved me 
from it by passing to the person next me, I 
saw that the others had certainly experi- 
enced the same, or a similar, visitation. When 
the circle was completed, we all suddenly saw 
what seemed to be a slender steel rod, perhaps 
two feet long, appear in her still extended hand. 
I say appear, for no one had seen anything in her 
grasp previously, and assuredly she did not take 
it from her dress, for she did not lower the hand, 
and her arm was bare to the elbow! 

“* *Your eyes are now open, so that you are able 
to behold the wand of power,’ she cried, in a low, 
cold voice, that seemed to come from an immense 
distance, ‘ Watch it closely that you may believe.’ 
* As she spoke, a tiny spark, brighter than the 
fiercest fire, appeared at the end of the rod. and 
instantly divided into as many rays as there were 
persons before her. One of these rays darted sud- 
denly to the forehead of each of the spectators, and 
a sensation as if a blinding flash of lightning had 
fallen before me, overpowered for a moment my 
whole faculties. The effect was equally violent upon 
the rest, and but for its increasing mystery, the 
scene would have been ludicrous on account of the 
various and singular manifestations of alarm 
whith it created. 

“Tt lasted but a second, however, and of 
course the first instinct of all present was to place 
their hands to their foreheads; but she waved the 
rod again, and to our horror and astonishment 
we felt our wrists grasped by invisible hands, icy- 
cold, but perfect in form, which porsessed suffi- 
cient power to prevent the slightest struggle. We 
were relieved of this incubus, too, in a brief space, 
but not before its fearful mystery had produced 
marked effects upon the spirits and courage of 
most of the company. For my own part, I was 
too much interested to be afraid, and I saw that 
she observed I was less so than the rest. I waited 
eagerly for the next manifestation,nor was it long 
delayed. Advancing swiftly, she moved rapidly 
round the circle, touching each one as she passed 
with the wand. As she did so, wreaths of living 
fire sprang up in her footsteps, coiling round the 
legs of those she touched, and rising to the height 
of the knee. It was fire, living, writhing fire, but 
it did not burn, and deadly coldness, instead of 
heat, followed its contact! Though shocked and 
startled by this new proof of her power, most of 
the party maintained their composure wonder- 
fully, and it was not until the catastrophe of this 
final demonstration occurred that their fortitude 
gave way. 





‘* On regaining her original position, she rapidly 
traced a small circle in front of herself, and struck 
thrice in its centre with the wand. Instantly the | 
flames sprang up, and in their midst a tall, sha- | 
dowy form, like that we had seen upon the stair- 
case, became gradually defined. When it was 
plainly visible, it slowly advanced toward the circle 
of horror-struck spectators, waving its thin hands 
and leering horribly a ghastly smile! 

“I shall never forget the scene that ensued, 
though it passed so rapidly as to defy descrip- 
tion. Appalled and terror-stricken, the courage | 
of all those wise, brave men, vanished in an in- 
stant, and simultaneously the whole party started 
to their feet, and making the best of their way to | 
the front door, escaped from the houge as quickly | 
as it was possible, As for petié-dihaneh I do 
not pretend to more bravery than common men— 
I was more wonder-stricken than terrified, and 
stood my ground until the ghastly phantom was 
close to my side. I felt a sensation as of an ice- 
cold wind blowing upon my cheek and arm, and 
the shade at that instant laid one hand upon my 
breast and threw up the other as if about to em- 
brace me. My own fortitude then gave way, and 
I followed my retreating @gjends, but not before I 
met the eyes of the mysterious being who had so 
alarmed us, and I thought that I saw in them a 
glance of mingled tenderness and pity, which 
haunted me, far more persistently than the phan- 
tom, for many days thereafter. 

**When I reached the corner of the street, I 
found my friends assembled there, silent and 
troubled. We gazed into each other’s faces with 
wistful, doubting looks, but for some moments 
none spoke. At last the hearty voice of Professor 
M—— (though it was now agitated and uneven), 
broke the spell. 

 * Well,’ said he, ‘if that was a trick and a 
deception, it is the most terribly real one I ever 
heard of !’ 

** No answer was returned, but each one drew a 
long breath as if in relief, and turning away with- 
out even the usual parting words, the party in- 
stantly separated and sought their homes.” 

> > a - > * 

Such were the concluding words of my be- 
loved pupil's wild tale, and though I did not yet 
believe there was aught but successful imposture 
in the whole affair, I could not doubt, from the 
earnestness and solemnity of bis manner, that he 
accepted it as supernatural truth. Still this did 
not account for bis sorrow and oppression, nor did 
it explain his opening declaration that he was in 
love, and in a few kind words I hinted as much. 

* T have not yet told you all, sir,” he answered, 
with a sad sigh, and rousing himself from a deep 


which remains may be briefer in recounting. 
Bear with me but a moment, that I may arrange 
my thoughts.” 

He sat silent, and evidently pondering some 
weighty thought for perhaps ten minutes; then 
suddenly sitting erect, he began again as follows : 

**On the morning following this strange scene, 
I rose from my couch with a deeper determination 
than ever to unravel the mystery. All fear had 
vanished, and its place was usurped by a feeling 
that we had been duped, and that it was a point 
of honor to unmask the imposture. While I was 
dressing, I felt a folded paper in the breast pocket 
of my coat, and on drawing it forth, imagine my 
astonishment when I beheld the following note: 

*** ANDREAS DE CHAsTAIN—You are not of. the 
vulgarherd. Your soul aspires, as mine does, tothe 
immortal and the unseen. It follows that our fate 
is one and that you belong tome. You are worthy 
to receive a knowledge unattainable by mere men. 
If P aya would dare the trial—and I warn you fiat 
it is a trial—come to me alone and we will confer | 
together. . ZXLLAg.’ 

*T could not doubt that this mysterious note 
came from her, but how she knew my name—-for 
names had not been given at the meeting, and I 
was only accidentally present—or how it had been 
placed in my pocket, I could not conceive. I 
could not solve the question then, however, and, 
laying the note aside, I dismissed it from my mind 
until I again met her. 

‘Although most of the former committee declined 
another visit to that house, the investigation was by 
nomeansgiven up. Three others, besides myself, 
determined to pursue it, and shortly afterward we 
went thither in company. I need not detail what 
passed at this interview, save in one particular. 
Nothing supernatural occurred, except that we 
heard the most ravishing music,the source of which 
was unseen, and the whole time was employed in a 
discussion appertaining to the object of our visit. 
She proved to be more learned than any of her in- 
terlocutors, and confuted their arguments when 
they were faulty with the readiness of an adept. 
The interview did not last long, and terminated 
with an appointment for another, at which she was 
to bring forward other proofs. The particular cir- 
cumstance to which I have alluded occurred just 
as we had risen to take ourleave. She then stood 
directly opposite me, and I caught her eyes fixed 
upon mine with a meaning gaze. Instantly the 
fact of her written communication recurred to me, 
and, hastily drawing near to her, I said in a low 
voice : 

***T have received your note. When shall I 
come ?” 

** My gaze was fastened on her face. I did not 
perceive the slightest motion of her lips, but Iin- 
stantly heard a voice that appeared to be close to 
my ear answer, in a deep whisper : 

***Thanks. You will be notified at the proper 
time. Beware!’ 

** Since that time, doctor,” continued De Chas- 
tain, after another pause of some duration, “I 
have visited that woman constantly. Scarcely two 
consecutive days—certainly not a week—have 


| passed without our meeting. The investigation 


by the committee has long been abandoned, but I 
have studied with her, toyed with her, lived in and 
for her only, and the result is that I am absolutely 
and without hope her abject slave.” 

I did not know what reply to make to this, and 
therefore remained silent. 

‘* What I have learned from her, except to love, 
is nothing to the purpose, though I should shud- 
der to tell it. Suffice it to say that the Forbidden 
Art seems as familiur to her as the ritual to the 
priest. I may say, though, that Iam now tho- 
roughly convinced that she does possess knowledge 
that renders the unknown forces of nature and the 
spirits of the air her willing slaves,asIam. But 
I love—I love her—and I am undone.” 

The mournful pathos with which these last 
words were pronounced moved me to tears, and 
forsome niinutes there was a sad silence between us, 
At last I roused myself to reason with him and try 
to wrest from him the infatuation that possessed 
him, but the longer I talked the weaker I found 
my commonplace argument, even to my own mind. 
Though I still felt assured that the woman was 
naught but an arrant impostor, I also saw that the 
passion with which she had inspired my beloved 
pupil was one which no ordinary argument or 
any common event could eradicate. This con- 
sideration, however, only rendered me more de- 
sirous of effecting that object, and at last I ex- 
claimed, with some heat : 

** And why can you not leave her? Why not tear 
yourself from her? You are aman and not acow- 
ard; and though the misery of so doing would be 
the greatest ever borne by mortal, you are surely 
capable of endurance.” 

** Doctor !” he suddenly exclaimed, with startling 
energy, while his eyes glanced wildly upon me, 
“this woman is a fiend—a demon in the form of 
an angel of light—permitted to walk the earth as 
a mortal for some unknown purpose. She isa 
siren fresh from the depths of the nethermost pit. 
My heart, my will, my mind, even my body, are all 
too surely hers, and oh, my friend, my friend! I 
fear that she will compass the desiruction of my 
soul !” 

His head sank slowly upon his folded arms, rest- 
ing on the table before him, and the whole room 
shook with the violence of the sobs that burst 

from his laden heart. 

At that instant I distinclly heard, just above our 
heads, a low and tender voice—a woman's voice, 
full of love und pity—pronounce the sublime words 
of Peter's confiding prayer to his Master, in the 
tempest : 

* Lord, save me, or I perish !” 








Axsstrvencr rrom Foop Exrraorpmary.—A 
civet-cat can live ten days wit! out food, an antelope 
twenty days, an eagle twenty-eiht days, a badger thirty 
days, and a dog y-five days; a crocodile will live 
two months without food, a scorpion three months, a 
bear six months, a chuimeleon eight months, and a viper 





reverie into which he had fallen since he had 
ceased speaking; “ I have not told you half, though 





ten months. Spiders, toads, tortoises and beetles will 
maintain sbstiaence for ap indefinite length of time, 


THE NEEDLE-CGUN AND CARTRIDCE. 


Tue needle-gun, by means of which the 
Prussians have achieved victories with s rapidity that 
has astonished Europe, is no new invention, or one 
which has only just been made known. It was offered 
to France, and, no doubt, to other Continental States; 
but the general opinion among those who professed to 
know more than others of such matters was, that its 
demerits were greater thanits merits. A description of 
the gun and cartridge, and the manner in which the 
Prussian soldier is trained to use it, will show that the 
objections that were made to it were more theoretical 
than real, and that, as a good, useful weapon, it will 
hold its ground against any ofits brother bre«ch-loaders, 

The appearance of the needle-gun is not so very dif- 
ferent in externals from the ordinary muzzle-loader as 
to attract sudden attention. The hammer is absent, but 
in place of it there is a stout knob or handle, which 
would make it a very formidable weapon in the hands of 
the Brandenburgers, if used in the manner which is said 
to be a favorite one with them when at close quarters— 
as a kind of battle-ax orclub. When the gun is loaded, 
this knob is held in a notch deep enough to keep it 


. firmly in its place, and prevent the cylinder to which it 


is attached from being blown out by the explosion. 
When it becomes necessary to reload the gun, the 
thumb draws back a slide to which the spring is 
attached, the complete performance of which is an- 
nounced by a little click, and the right hand then grasps 
the knob or handle, and brings it to an upright posi- 
tion, which allows of its being drawn back toward the 
stock, When this is done, a cavity is revealed, in 
which the cartridge is placed; it is then pushed for- 
ward toward the barrel, and the breech is closed. In 
the cylinder is contained the coil or spring to which 
the needle is fastened. This spring is drawn back in 
the manner we have mentioned, and orly the point of 
the needle can be perceived projecting ever so little 
- ugh the - drilled = the == e cylinder, 
which keeps it in its position, an es lt 8 t to 
the point Teshrod. fi — 

The cartridge used in this weapon is an invention in it- 
self,and shows the inventor’s intimate acquiintance with 
a fact which we understand to have been little known 
at the time, and which is not generally acknowledged 
even now, but respecting which there can be no doubt 
whatever in the minds of those who know anything of 
such matters. Even so small a quantity of powder as 
is contained in a cartridge, when the S are pressed 
closely together as they are in that position, does not 
explode simultan- ously, and by igniting the gunpowder 
at the part nearest the bullet, the whole force of the 
gas generated is directed on the bullet, and the escape 
of from the breech, which some asse:t takes place, 
is diminished, if not altogether prevented. A more 
important consideration than this is, that whn t e 
ignition takes place in front, the strain on the gun is 
essen As for the escape of gas in the case of 
vreech-loading guns, of which so much is said, when a 
gun is effective at a range of a thousand paces, as the 
needle-gun is said to be, and as we know it to be at 
eight hundred paces, we may be sure that tie gas 
which escapes must be so infinitesimally small that it 
need not be taken into account. It was doubtless 
owing to his knowledge of this advantage of igniting 
the [mee ged in front, that the inventor placed the 
fulminating powder between the ball and the gun- 
powder, for which, too, he might have another reason— 
namely, diminishing the risks of accidentil explosion. 
When the coil or spr'ng to which the needle is attached 
is released, the needle enters the cartridge at the base, 
passes through the gunpowder, and strikes against the 
fulminating compound, which instantly explodes, and 
ignites the gunpowder. 

The fulminating powder does not occupy the whole 
of the space between the bullet and the gunporrder; if 
this were so, there would really be the danger from 
accidental explosion by concussion which has been 
brought against it. Between the bullet and the powder, 
the pasteboard is so thick as to allow of a hole being 
drilled in the very centre of it, in an exact line with the 

int of the needle, and this hole is filled with the 

‘minant, which is thus protected fom pressure 
on all sides, so effectually as account for the entire 
absence of accidents, notwithstanding the careless 
treatment. they are certain to receive from the soldiers, 
who, from long familiarity with them, we may be quite 
sure, do not treat them with especial gentleness, 
Every man on going into action is supplied with 
sixty of these cartridges, which he carries in two 
pouches moving on a belt, so placed that they balance 
each other. When ue has fired away the contents of 
one, he pushes it out of the way, and substitutes 
the other. As the operation of loading consists merely 
in dropping the cartridge just as it is in the cavity pre- 
pared for it, without bitimg or any other preliminary, 
there is no difficulty in firing the gun ten or twelve 
times in a minute; but the soldiers are directed, even 
in the hottest part of the action, not to fire more than 
five times in a minute. Asa matter of fact, they seldom 
fireeven at this rate, and for the very sufficient reason, 
that, as the picked shots begin firing at the enemy 
when they are at eight hundred yards’ distance, the 
whole of their ammunition would be exhausted before 
they came to close quarters. Much of the destructive- 
ness of the Prussian fire arises from the accurate aim 
taken by the men. Full of confidence in their weapon, 
and its superiority over the muzzile-loaders at close 
quarters, they wa c1 the approach of their antagonists 
with-calmness, and do not throw away any of their balls 
in random shots; the old saying, that every bullet has 
its billet, applies with greater truth to Prussian bullets 
than to those of any other army. To this cause must 
be assigned the large proporticns of Austrians who are 
to be seen with their arms in slings, suffering from 
what are merely flesh-wounds, of which they speak 
with a kind of contempt; but inasmuch as ‘hese wounds 
were severe enough to disable them, the shot may be 
considered to have done its work as effectively as if it 
had shattered the bone, 

That any weapon could be more effective in action, or 
less liable to be thrown out of good working condition 
by exposure to night-dews or rain, it is not easy to be- 
lieve; but it is evident that much of its destructiveness 
will depend on the amount of instruction which each 
individual soldier receives in its use. 

The Prussian soldier has long been trained to fire his 
regulation number of balls as though they were objects 
to ve deposited in an assigned position, and not to be 
merely got rid of with the least ible trouble 
to himself. The infantry of the line, during their mili- 
tary training, are required to fire one hun balls a 
year per man. These have to be fired on succeeding 
days at a rate not exceeding ten rday. Five shots 
will decide whether a man remains for a time in the 
third class, or if he goes at once into the second; but 
no man is placed in the secon: class of marksmen who 
has not proved his right to be there by the accuracy of 
his fire. The ord: al through which he has to pass be- 
fore he is admitted into the first class, is of course pro- 
portionally severe. The conscript begins his practice 
at one hundred and fifty paces from the et. Before 
and after every shot, he receives from the ructor a 

brief lecture explanatory of the why and the wherefore, 
Every shot he fires is recorded on his card by the 
marker; and as soon as he has obtained a fixed number 
of marks by five balls in succession, he is put back filty 
paces additional; and the same thing goes on until he 
has reached the maximum distance for the majority of 
them, including those of the first class—namely, six 
hundred paces, There are many who think little of 
this range, and these are alowed to fire at the target 
from a greater distauce, as are the whole of the men 
composing the corps of fusilecrs, who, moreover, have 
to fire two hundred shots a year in lieu of one hundred. 
The targets used are of different kinds; some are fixed, 
others are in motion, and the soldier under instruction 
will sometimes be cal'ed upon suddenly to tranafer his 
fire from one to the other. It will be seen, thevefore, 
why it was that every man in the Prussian army, with 
the exception, perhaps, of the newly-joined conscripts, 
was able to e such effectual use of the advaniace 
which the breech-loading needle-gun gave him over tire 


_ 





more antiquated weapon in the hands of the Austrians, 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE LATE WAR IN EUROPE—A WAGON 


PRUSSIAN VIVANDIERES TAKEN 
INTO VIENNA. 


THE accompanying illustration presents a scene 
in the streets of Vienna during the late war—the 
arrival of a wagon containing a number of women 
belonging to the Prussian regiments, and serving 
in the capacity of sutlers or vivandieres, Un- 
willing to abandon their stock in trade when over- 
taken by the Austrian hussars, they were forced to 
surre nder, and were immediately sent to Vienna 
as prisoners, They did,not surrender their gay 
disposition and lively looks, and evidently re- 
garded their capture as a pleasant episode in army 
life, 

Their captivity was of short duration, as they 
were soon released and allowed to return to their 
homes. 








APPEARANCE OF THE GRAVE OF 


DOUCLAS, 
On the Day ofthe Monumental Ceremonies, 


On the rext page we present a sketch of the grave 
of the illustrious Douglas, as 
it was decorated on the 
occasion of laying the corner- 
stone of a monument to his 
memory. The enclosure was 
tastefully draped in black, a 
cross composed of beautiful 
flowers was erected over the 
grave, and on a pedestal 
placed at each end stood a 
bust of the departed states- 
man, and a model of the 
monument, both designed by 
the artist Volk, of Chicago. 
The whole appearance was 
grand and striking, and re- 
flected great credit on the 
taste and skill of Mr. Ackas, 
who executed the work. 

The Soldiers’ Home, seen 
a short distance in the rear, 
was also appropriately draped, 
and the citizens of Chicagomay 
congratulate themselves on 
the satisfactory manner in 
which ali the arrangements in 
connection with the interest- 
ing occasion were conceived 
and carried out. Ample ac- 
commodations were provided 
for the immense crowds who 
came to participate in the in- 
teresting ceremonies, and 
among the many excellent 
hotels with which the city 
abounds, the International was 
especially noted for the efforts 
of the proprietors to make 
their guests feel at home. 








BRENTON CHURCH. 


Ts is one of the relics of colonial times iu the 
Old Dominion, was built about the beginning of 
the last century, and then regarded as one of the 
finest structures in the country. A writer of that 
period speaks of it as “‘nicely regular and con- 
venient, and as well adorned as the best churches 
in London.” The pew of Governor Spottswood re- 
mained in the church in its original condition until 
within a few years. It was raised from the floor 
and covered with a canopy, and had his name in- 
scribed in gilt letters upon the interior. 

In the graveyard adjacent to the church are 
several tombstones still in a state of good preser- 
vation, though two centuries have passsd since 
their erection. They were sculptured in England 
and imported to this country. 








A FREAK OF NATURE. 


THERE are some monstrosities and idiosyncrasies 
and deformities that have escaped the notice of 
Barnum, and are still unknown beyond the 
limited sphere in which they have always 
moved, One of our special artists, in his travels 
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LOAD OF PRUSSIAN VIVANDIERES TAKEN INTO VIENNA. 


through the South, found at Suffolk, Va., two , 
negro children, a brother and sister, having six | 
toes on each foot, and five fingers and a thumb on | 
each hand. We give a sketch of these worthies 
on this page, thus awarding to them a notoriety 
they would not otherwise bave gained. : Whether 
or not this physical enlargement is typical of en- 
larged privileges and opportunities for their race, 
we do not pretend to determine. 


Arnold Chevely’s Story. 


Or course it was very wrong—wife as she was— 
to be so happy in the society of this man, and to 
feel so lost, so dreary, during the many long hours, 
and even days, that she did not see him. But in- 
tellectual companionship was a necessily to a 
nature like hers, and in her childhood’s home had 
she not drank daily from the tountain of choicest 
literature, and did not her mother’s eye kindle, 
and her cheek flush responsive to her own, while 
her favorite Yrother read the sublime pages of 
Milton, or with the moody Byron, tossed upon the 
waters as Childe Harold, who, fleeing from his 
native land, with a heart full of bitterness, would 














BREY Wy CHURCH, WILLIAMSBURG, VA.—FROM A SKETCH BY JAS, E. TAYLOR, 


not be comforted, or yet again, as Manfred, stood 
amid the ruins of almighty Rome? 


Such had been the daily food of a soul naturally 
high-toned and poetic. And what was her life 
now, since this hasty, ill-assorted marriage? 
True, she had many of her old friends, the poeta, 
about her, but Clare was eminently social, and 
half her joy in them, she found, had been that 
loving hearts were about her whose ideal she was, 
who saw in her the embodiment of all worth and 
loveliness, and in whom she, too, could see exem- 
plified the brave, the tender snd the true. But 
all this sweet life was—it seemed to her—in the 
far-off past ; five years of vacant, weary life, will 
be, to the impatient, eager heart of yonth, an age 
of torture: and there was torture for that fine, 
susceptible nature, when he whom she called hus- 
band, and who, in ber own childish enthusiasm, 
she had idealized and invested with all that was 
noblest and best in human nature could, and did, 
turn away wearily while in her beautiful voice 
she read what to her was sweetest music. At 
first she did not, would not, comprehend it, but 
comforted her young heart with the thought that 
he was over-weary with the day's business, or that 
some anxiety, of which she 
was ignorant, was pre 
upon his spirits; but at last 
she could not avoid perceiv- 
ing that the listlessness, the 
languor, were gone, when the 
book was laid aside or some 
friend was announced, with 
whom the local gossip, the 
political campaign, were dis- 
cussed with a spirit and ani- 
mation that would have given 
her unutterable joy if she could 
have seen it bestowed on the 
things she loved. 

Now came the conviction 
that the interest displayed in 
these pursuits and pleasures 
of hers, before marriage, had 
been assumed for a purpose, 
and that purpose was to en- 
trap her into a marriage. 

And why had he done this ? 
She had not wealth to tempt 
him, there were many others 
she knew who would have 
gladly brought him, as his 
wife, more dollars and cents ; 
true, they were brainless girls, 
but what difference could that 
make to him? Poor child; 
she was not yet sufficiently 
skilled in human nature to 
perceive that although he 
cared nothing for these things 
himself, yet was he ambitious, 
and seeing her petted and 
admired by those higher in 
the social scale than he, had 
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felt that it would be a 
triumph to carry her off 
as his bride. Perhaps it 
was as well that she did 
not know how trifling a 
cause had turned the scale 
in his mind in favor of 
marrying her, rather than 
them; instead, she still 
clung to the idea that if 
he did not appreciate the 
things she loved, and in 
which alone she had life, 
yet he had at jleast loved 
them in her, in a blind 
sort of way. Now, even 
this poor solace was fast 
failing her, for of lafe he 
had m worse than 
indifferent, had seemed to 
féel a kind of smothered 
hate for all that she de- 
lighted in, and for her 
that she did so. Life’s 
journey looked very wearv 
to her then, and so long, 
for she was still very 
young, and grief does 
not often kill. Could she 
but take these years, as 
she might another thing, 
and give them freely to 
some poor wretch who 
was vainly praying for a 
lengthening of life’s span, 
she would have gladly 
done it. 


When this time had 

come, when her whole soul 
cried out for sympathy, 
and her young, quick 
heart would not be dead 
and cold, this man crossed 
her pathway. What won- 
der that she forgot to 
turn away from the light- 
of his presence—that 
she lingered a little before 
going into outer dark- 
ness! It was a pity that 
she did so, for momently 
the light grew more and 
more brilliant, and the 
rest more sweetly tender, 
while the night without 
seemed more appalling. 
There was nothing to . 
warn her of danger ; her very impulse was as pure 
and unsullied as that of a little child, and he was 
worthy of her love ; and yet, these two, in simply 
loving, sinned. Do not start, reader, Their 
crime consisted only in loving each other. Only, 
did I say? What right had they to love? Ot 
course the world says naught of him; a meaning 
smile is the only comment ; men are privileged. 
But for her! Oh, the sin, the shame thus to forget 
the vow so solemnly given to love but one, her 
lawful husband, till death did them part. Alas! 
for human frailty, she dared to forget all this, and 
for a brief moment to find rest and peace in the 
calm strength of one not her husband. It was 
soon over; an hour of awakening came. Not 
his hend whom she worshiped tore aisde the 
vail, and revealed to her startled eyes the magni- 
tude of her crime ; for—strange infatuation !—her 
lover had thought her so pure that he had never 
dared to approach her otherwise than with 
deepest reverence. Once he was tempted to lay 
his hand upon her bright hair, as, with parted lips 
and radiant face, she sat eagerly listening to the 
words of some old song he was dreamily repeat- 
ing, thinking the while of her more than the words 
he uttered—only once; but this one touch so 
thrilled him, awoke such a yearning in his soul to 
enfold her in his strong arms and bear her away 
to be his and his alone forever, that his only 
resource was to rush from her presence, hurrying 
away, fast and far, while a mighty will wrestled 
with a love that would have conquered another or 
driven him mad. And so it was not through 
him the revelation came, but her husband’s quick 
eye saw and comprehended all; and no wonder 
that he did. She had no thought of wrong, and 
had made no effort to disguise her heart; but 
when assailed with bitter reproaches and dark 
suspicions, she was stricken dumb with amaze- 
ment, and sadly questioned her own heart to 
know if there was any cause for the former—the 
latter she heeded not. She found, alas! that it 
was even so; that there, throned, and crowned, 
and worshiped, as no being before had ever been, 
sat he who was not her husband. How low the 
proud head was bowed then in shame and anguish ; 
how remorse tugged at her heart-strings ; how 
giadly she would have prostrated herself at her 
husbana’s feet and entreated forgiveness; but 
with keen reproaches and withering sarcasm he 
kept her from him. How she suffered need not 
be told. Did she not deserve it all? She verily 
believed so, and for a time dared not even pray 
for help in her anguish, for she well knew it to be 
the law of a just God that those who sin must 
suffer. They met—she and her lover—but once 
after this. He saw at a glance that she knew her 
own heart, and that all was over between them 
save @ life-long memory. Whether she had dis- 
covered this from her own thoughts, or another 
had revealed it to her, he never knew. But little 
was said; words would be of no use—at least, any 
words that might be spoken between them. And 
so they parted, each knowing it to be for all time; 
and yet the single word *‘ Farewell!” in place ot 
the usual “‘ Good-by !” was the only token of that 
knowledge. 

A continent separates them now. She is with 
her husband, a pale, patient woman, who strives 
to be a good wife. Has she forgotten her love? 
you ask. I think not, for her husband's still 


ealous eye sometimes cannot avoid noting, that a | 
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CEREMONTES. 


casual allusion to that which they both endeavor to 
bury deep in the grave of silence sends the small 
hand quickly to her side and pales the already 


pallid cheek, Her husband never pities her, 
never has—until now. 
* * * a” * * 


Heaven knows I have tried to write calmly— 
tried to write as if it was not I, her husband, who 
was writing—as if I was not speaking of my wite 
and myself. I have tried to put myself in her 
place, to feel as she has felt. I think I have done 
it—and as I read it over, I curse the day I was 
born, the hour in which I ever crossed her path- 
way, to be a blight and trouble to her. 

If she could know now, as she lies in that 
room up-stairs, unconscious of all around her—but, 
thank God! not dead—how my heart yearns 
toward her, with what ever-deepening anguish 
I have sat by her side, night after night, day after 
day, she would forgive me andlove me. She has 
never reproached me, not once; but now I know 
all that has been hidden in her heart for years, 
In her delirium she has spoken, unconsciously ; 
she has revealed her heart to him who has never 
pitied her—until now. Oh, fool that I have been! 
—oh, blind, and deaf, and cruel—my punishment 
has commenced! 


SS 


Soo 
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NATURE—NEGRO CHILDREN LIVING AT SUFFOLK, VA., HAVING SIX TOES ON EACH 
FOOT AND FIVE FINGERS AND A THUMB ON EACH HAND. 


A FREAK OF 








When life had lost its charms for me, when I 
turned from dissipation with disgust, when I had 
grown to dislike and suspect the whole human 
race, I met this fair child, this innocent, ignorant, 
unawakened heart, this intellect, which I in- 
tuitively felt, in many things exceeded my own 
I fancied her, and I married her—so she said 
last night. But she was wrong there. I loved 
her as well as I could love any one. Like the fool 
that I was, I willed that she should be like me ; 
that she should have no thought, no feeling, no 
opinion, which I did not approve. She was 
docile enough. I never had any trouble with her 
on that score. She did not even rebel or murmur 
when I grew harsh and cold to her—for I did. 

When she was scarce more than a child she 
became a mother; a fragile bsaby—s girl—lay 
upon her heart. It brought no joy. The mother 
could not welcome one who, perhaps, would one 
day suffer as she had done, The father almost 
hated the tiny waif, in whose sad face he saw the 
cloud ef the mother’s sorrow. Two years more 
and another child was born unto us—another 
girl. My wife, my home, my children, grew 
utterly distasteful. Poor child! I think she felt 
more relief than sorrow when I decided at last to 
Jeave her in a quiet country town, while I located 
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my business in the city. 
To be sure, I came home 
at’ intervals of a few 
weeks—yes, blind as I 
was, I could not believe i 
wise to leave her entirely. 

One day my child-wife 
met this man, so like 
her that even I felt it, 
and hated him for it. Of 
course she loved him; 
her desolate heart turned 
to this man with a yearn- 
ing worship which she 
had never given to me, 
But it was with the 
innocent love of a child. 
But why do I repeat? 
I have told the story 
before to-night. She lies 
up-stairs as I write, 
sleeping from pure ex- 
haustion, She has not 
uttered a single word 
since this morning. Ah 
if she knew that in her 
delirium she had told 
her husband all, perhaps 
she would not sleep so 
calmly. 
* * ” * 

It is just one month 
since the above was writ- 
ten. My wife sits oppo- 
site, her beautiful gray 
eyes mournfully searching 
my face. If she could 
know my purpose—but no 
more of this now. She 
seems to gain no strength 
and every day leaves her 
as pallid and as fragile 
asitfound her. Even the 
physician says that some 
secret trouble is killing 
her, and that its cause 
must be removed before 
she canrecover. Oh, God! 
I pity her now. Let my 
purpose prove it, and for- 
give me if I sin in execut- 
ing it. 
* a * a. 

To-morrow I leave her 
forever. Although she 
knows it not, my search 
has been successful. He 
is found. To-night, as I bent over her, I would 
have given worlds to feel that she was mine—to 
have claeped her in one passionate, last embrace. 
But, no! I feared that she might suspect some- 
thing. To-day she had seemed to cling closer to 
me—but I am wandering. It was only because 
she is so lonely. To-morrow I shall receive a let- 
ter demanding my immediate presence on impor- 
tant business in some distant city. I shall leave 
her then, and the day after to-morrow a few lines 
in the paper, inseried by myself, shall inform the 
public that Arnold Chevely met his death by care- 
lessly stepping too soon from the train. All very 
prosaic, but so much the more like the truth ; and 
that paper, sent also by my own hand, shall in- 
form her that she is free, and him that he can go 
toher at last. Will there be great rejoicing, I 
wonder? Ifthe world knew my trouble, perhaps 
a few would ask, ‘‘ Why are you such a coward as 
not to commit suicide in reality, that she may be 
indeed free?” I answer: I live that I may watch 
over her. My lamb, whom I have tortured solong, 
may need me at last. 

* * * * * * 


It is done—she will never see my face again. By 
this time both must have received the news. I 
made a will a few days before I came here, in 
which I left everything to her, reserving only a 
small sum for myself. I am staying in this West- 
ern city for a few days, disguised effectually, I 
think, and I have assumed a false name. Arnold 
Chevely is dead. 


* ~ * * * ” 


I am in India, and to-day I saw in the American 
papers, just arrived, the following : 

“ Married, June the 7th, at —-——,, by the Rev. 
, Clare, relict of Arnold Chevely, to Ray- 
nal Davenport, of " 

And so they are married! 
parted, she and I. 

To-day she is dearer to me than when she lay a 
blushing bride in my arms. I would sell my soul 
for one embrace, one kiss from those dear lips, 
such as she gives him daily. But, hush! hush! 
I think Iam going mad, Willshe ever want me ? 


* * * * . » 


THE MONUMENTAL 








It is a year since we 


Three years later. I am in America again, near 
them, but so changed that 1 scarcely need any 
disguise. I have seen her. 

1t was at the opera, for I followed them every- 
where. I could scarcely believe that the radiant 
creature who attracted all eyes was my wife—my 
pallid lily-bud of old. Happiness has made her 
young again. How tender he is of her! 

The opera went on, but I heard nothing, saw 
nothing, but her. 

At last I forgot myself, and, leaning forward, 
fixed my hungry eyes upon her brigh iface, lost in 
yearning and anguish. Suddenly sho turned—she 
saw me, and a mortal paleness swept over her lip 
and cheek. She had not recognized me, but 
my eyes had evidently reminded her of one she 
imagines cold in his grave. I rose hastily and left 
the house, 

. > + e . 7 


A week later. I have seen her again—it was in 
the street ; she was leaning upon his arm, and I 
saw, with an aching heart, that the brightness of 
that dear face had been dimmed with tears. She 
had wept at thought of me. Ab, fool! fool! that 
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¥ was, why did I cross her pathway again? To 
morrow I will go. 
+ * * * * * 

To-morrow is here and I have not gone. Wast 
night, after I had written the above, I could not 
stay in my room ; I felt as if I should suffocate. 
Once in the street, I found myself in a few min- 
utes opposite the house that held her. As I stood 
gaz ng, the door opened and the two came ont, 
Clare laughing gayly. For three or four blocks I 
kept sight of them, although I did not cross the 
street, Suddenly the two attempted to cross, and 
Clare, darting away from him, fled merrily before. 
As she did so, a horse without a rider dashed 
down the street. She was nearer to me than him, 
and springing forward, I caught her in my arms, 
but only to restore her to him the next moment. 
Neither recognized me, for I did not trust myself 
to speak, and was gone before he could thank 
me, 

* * . * 7 te 

A month later. The time has come. Last 
night, at ten o’clock, Raynal Davenport died in 
his chair from heart disease. 

I have not seen her ; I dare not ; her grief would 
drive me mad, His death, I learn, has left her, 
with her two children, almost penniless, Thank 
God that I have thousands! She shall not want! 

* * * * * * 

At last! oh, at last! she is mine—all mine own. 
She lies in my arms—she presses her lips to mine 
—she calls me “‘ husband” in a voice sweeter than 
I ever heard before, 

Raynal has been dead two years, and I—I 
watched over her, befriended her, smcothed the 
path of poverty for her, and when at last my 
heart was breaking for her, revealed myself. I 
told her all—every word, every thought—the 
whole sad history. And she blessed me, and 
begged my forgiveness—for what I know not, 
We are happy now at last. 

We often speak of him, and I sometimes imagine 
that in the end I shall be as dear to her as he 
ever was. Those who say that both have sinned 
are welcome to their belief ; J do not believe it, If 
either have, it is I. 

* ” * * * » 

My wife has read every word of this history, and 
when she had finished, I took her in my arms, 
and we thanked God for each other, and shall 
never cease to co 80, 








THE NIACARA OF THE WEST. 


Away in the wilds of Idaho, midway between 
Salt Lake and Oregon, the air is thundered and the 
earth is rent by a cataract as imposing as Niagara. 
Bituated on the Sagebrush plains, between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Cascade Range, the great Shoshone 
is a world-wonder, which for savage scenery and power 
sublime stands unrivaled in America. These falls of 
the Suake or Lewis Fork of the Columbia have been 
but a couple of years discovered, and have been seen as 
yet by scarce as many scores of white men. This ma- 
jestic master-piece of nature’s engineering lies a tew 
miles off from the Overland Stage Route, rur ning north- 
westerly between Salt Lake and Boise Cities, and half 
way (or about two hundred miles) from those said capi- 
tals of Idaho and Utah. 

‘Lraveling by compass across the boundless sage 
plains, where no living being breaks the desert stillness 
—save here and there a hissing snake, half hid between 
a regiment of horned toads and high ranges of ant-hills 
—and the roar of the cataract, which we plainly heard 
at starting, has gradually died away. The sage plain 
remains unbroken to the view and no appearance of any 
river. Still riding on, and suddenly, without warning, 
we rein up onthe brink of a perpendicular precipice 
over a thousand feet in height; at the foot of it is an ap. 
parently unfathomable abyss. Snake river seems but 
like a narrow silver ribbon. - Down stream, about a half 
uile distant, a long monument of mist walls earth to 
heaven; hence, think we, there at least must be the 
safety-valves of foaming hell and liquid thunder. 

Atter proceeding along the edge of the cliff down a 
graded slope that permits us to see the water's edge 
just above the falls, we leave them and descend stil) 
further, to obtain a view of the great waterfall. The 
silence here is wonderfnl. A dull thump and a 
smothered roar alone are heard at intervals, but they 
seem to be miles away, and less loud than they sounded 
fifteen miles off before. Ascending to the top of a cliff 
covered by groves of junipers, we turn around and see 
the queen of cataracts fast marching on with awful 
pomp, primeval peace and purity prismatic, Svon the 
eyes conceive the scene’s great awe, the cafion’s enor- 
mous depth, the river’s depth, and the tremendous 
tumble it takes into a cafion deeper still. Dazzled and 
wonder-st uck, the observer is obliged to turn away for 
a f-w moments only to gaze again with increasing ad_ 
miration at the sublime sight. Presently the mind ex. 
pends to its immensity, and the eye is educated to its 
magnitude, 

It is from the above point that the best view of the 
whole of the falls is obtained. The river, about two 
bundred yards in width, coming slowly from the south- 
east, over.owered by perpendicular walls of basaltic 
rock, over eight hundred feet high, suddenly expands 
into a basin of twice its width, and there is divided into 
half a dozen st-eams by dark-looking rocks which raise 
their gloomy crests above the sparkling surface of the 
maddened waters. Every stream rushes over a fall of 
thirty feet, and every fall is of different shape, seeming 
fanciiul and fluciuating, yet physically fixed as they 
have ever been, while centuries, like shadows, have 
flown over them. The river, resuming its course, is 
again divided, and takes a second tumble of sixty feet 
st.jl further, but this time by only three different 
etreams. 

Three falls are the result; one on each side, unbroken 
and falling in solid esheets, the central one being formed 
by seven fan-shaped stepped rocks. From one of these 
benches to the underneath, the water falls in a smooth, 
transparent sheet, forming a cascade unsurpassed in 
the world, and contrasting strangely, by its dark trans- 

rent color, with the rustling, roaring, foaming streams 
surrounding it bo.h above and at the sides. The river 
becomes once more smooth and da: k in color. Its banks 
suddenly jut out from both sides, narrowing the cban- 


built their nest, and are now their young secure 
in sight of the sublimity and solitude surrounding. 
The cataracc’s sound, but slightly heard above, is abso- 
Jutely deafening as you reach the river’s base, the roar 
of the falls, confined as it is by the high walls of the 
cafion, ig down the c and increasing in vol- 
ume as it rolis, so as to be ,heard fully thirty miles 
southwest, 
Close to the cataract is a square-shaped cave, of fifteen 
feet each side and twenty high, whose walls are sup- 
— by basaitic columns, the regularity of whose 
ormation is unsurp.ssed by anything in the Isle of 
Staffa or the Giant’sCaus-way. S.iding out of this cave, 
and falling about eivht feet on to a grassy slope that 
leads to the water’s edge, within two hundred feet of 
the foot of the falls, you are right in the middle of the 
mist, and wet through in an instant. It is here that, by 
looking up, the enormous altitude of the fall can be re- 
alized, and the first feeling is one of preservation, an 
involuntary drawing back, for the whole mass seems 
ready to drop and crush you where you stand. Never 
can the weird beauty of this scene be forgotien by be- 
holders. Rainbows of a th d hues seem to sur 
round you and their irises to arch the skies, 
The white foaming waters form a brilliant back- 
to the magic prisms pictured by the spray. The 
ark, trowning rocks, relieved by the bright green juni- 
pers, make a fitting frame for this magnificent sight, 
second to none in savage grandeur. Ae measured by 
officers of the 1st Oregon infantry, encamped adjoining, 
the main fall is two hundred and ten feet from the edge 
to the level of the water below. The upper falls have 
prot yet been measured, but the total fall of the river, 
on the three distinct tumbles it takes, cannot be less 
than three hundred feet, while the river itself is over 
four hundred feet at its narrowest width. The channe) 
of the stream below the fall is a chasm fifteen hundred 
feet in width, and one thousand feet in depth with a per- 
pendicular wall of rock enclosing it. Writers who have 
visited Niagara state it cannot compare with those ot 
the Snake river, Idaho. A volume might be written on 
this wonder of the West, and withal not half exhaust 
its interest. The outstretched earth overlooked by the 
everlasting mountains—mighty ds ot stone that 
rear their snow-capped bast:ons to the skies—the pran- 
fountain and the pouring floods—the solemn caves 
and continual clouds, true vault of earth and stalactites 
of heaven—are fit surroundings of these great Western 
fails, which soon shall mock the magic art of Eastern 
insignifican: 





ones and sniff them into ce. 








THE EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA AND 
THE WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 


Amonost those most deeply engaged in active 
and practical deeds of kindness and charity throughout 
the empire, none exceeds, if any one equals, in activity 
and benevolence the beautiful Eu. press Elizabeth, who 
atill remains at Pestk. I give you a translation of a let- 
ter which a lady, placed in Her Majesty's suite under 
the title of “‘ Reader to the Empress,”” has just written 
to an old blind gipsy woman living in a remote part of 
Hungary. It strikes me as being one of the most affect- 
ing documents I ever read: 

“ Oren, July 17. 


** Goop Woman—Her Majesty the Empress and Queen 
of Hungary went recently to see the wounded soldiers 
in the hes itals of Vienna, and amongst them found 
your son with a serious fracture of the rightarm. Iam 
sorry to tell you the medical men declared the arm 
must be awputated, but your son would not consent. 
Her Majesty used such persuasion with him that at last 
he consented to have it done next day. The Empress 
came again on that next day, but the arm was not yet 
amputated, and the medical man declared that 1f many 
more hours passed, your son would be lost. He con- 
sented, but begged the Empress might be present at 
the tion, which would give him full courage to 
bear it Her Majesty was not able to refuse the request, 
so she remained until he was put under the influ nce 
of a narcotic, and until the surgeons declared all had 
gone on well, and was sitting on his hed when he awoke, 
Her Majesty then promised him that he should be 
moved to her own hospita] at Luxembourg after a fort- 
night, As there are only officers there, he will have 
the best attendance. When he is quite well he will go 
home to you, and as he is not able to earn anything, 
Her Majesty wishes to provide for him as long as he 
lives, The Empress asked him if he had a family; he an- 
swered that he had only an old blind mother, whom he 
loves with all bis heart. Her Majesty was pleased with 
this expression of feeling, and as she knows that you 
cannot write, she sends you ten florins to pay for the 
writing of a letier, bi cause your son is very anxious to 
hear something from you. Send very soon a letier un- 
der cover to me, and I will present it to Her Majesty, 
who will deliver it to your son. Do not be anxious; 
your son has everything he wants.” 








Parer Manvracturz.—A method of treating 
paper so that it becomes much thicker and stronger, 
and capable of being glazed with a most beaviiful sur- 
face, has been brought into use. Paper, either sized or 
not, is taken dry and soaked in a concentrated neutral 
solution of chlorid of zinc, moderately heated; after 
which it is washed, dried, and is ready for use, having 
the appearance of parchment. The neutral solution ot 
the chlo-id of zinc is formed by adding the carbonate, or 
oxyd of zinc, to a solution os zinc dissolved in muriatic 
acid, then evaporating the solution until it has arrived 
at the consistency of syrup when cold. In this state it 
has a high specific gravity, and the paper to be treated 
is immersed in it for a few minutes, then taken out, and 
the adhering zinc removed by the scraper. The paper 
is now thoroughly ‘washed in clan cold water, and 
afterward pressed and dried. treatment draws 
or fulls the fibres of the paper together, rendering the 
sheets smaller in size but much stronger and closer in 
the texture. The process described is conducted with 
cold liquors, and the paper is only partly rendered into 
vegetable parchment; when it is desired to produce the 
fullest change possible in the paper, the liquor is kept 
heated at about one hundred and twenty degrees Fah- 
renheit while the paper is immersed in it. Sheets of 
paper, when saturated with such a solution, may be 
joined permanently together by uniting their es and 
passing a beated iron over them. The chlorid of tin 
may also be used as a substitute for the 


How Tsry Maxe Lacer Berer.—There are 
two kinds of lager beer made—one for winter use and 
the other for a summer drink, That made for winter 
use requires less time in brewing, and can be put in 
market as soon as brewed, while summer beer must be 
stowed away for many months. Lager beer is made 
from malt and h and can only be brewed in the cold 
wirter months. the fall of the year the malt is pur- 
chased, and stored away unti! about the Ist of December. 
It is then placed in large mash-tubs, and soaked for 
some time in cold water. When sufficiently softened 
and swelled, warm water is added, and the temperature 
of the water increased gradually until the whole mass 
is almost boiling. This process extracts all the sac- 
charine matter from the malt, leaving of the grain 
nothing but the “hull.” This liquid is called wurt. 
From the mash-tubs the liquor is drawn into huge 
kettles, where hops are added, and the whole mass 
boiled for two hours. It is then carried to the coolers, 
which are simply immense sheet-iron pans, generally 





pel to four hundred feet; and throngh this gap the con- 
fined mass of water precipitates its whole volume, with- 
out break or hindrance, into an ominous abyss #@most 
three hundred feet in depth. No pen can describe this 
gcene. This is in reality the “Great Fall,” and is weil 
wor hy of its name, leaping os it does from the loom of 
paiu.e like a collossal sheet of silver. 

Forming a slight horse-shoe, its central waters ap- 

car biue until they meet the spray that rises ever 
4 ven ward from the foot of the foaming cataract. The 
gidies are frayed into foam, and remind one of the pic- 
tured avalanches in the Alps. Right on the edge of the 
fii stands a low pillar of gray sand-stone, on whose 
gu ult, undisturbed by the whiz of water or the fate 
fost Yawning on their eyrie, a pair of bald eagles bave | 





placed in and occupying the whole of the upper floors 
of the brewery. The beer is poured into these pans to 
the depth of two or three inchcs, the windows and 
doors of the building being thrown open, and the liquor 
thus speedily cooled. It is then drawn off into huge 
fermenting tubs, where a little yeast is added to facili- 
tate the termentation. Here the beer remains from six 
to twelve days, according to the bs pee of the at- 
mosphere, untis it has worked off ail impurities. The 
beer then, in its purified state, is drawn into large 
tanks, holding from twenty to thirty barrels, and stored 
away in immense cellars for summer use. The 
cess of manufacturing lager beer occupies about one 
month, alter which it requires to stand sbout four 
months before it is ready for use. 





FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


A Wesrzrn paper has the following adver- 
tisement: ‘“ To Schoolmasters.—To be sold, a pe 
machine, in good working order; has birch, cane 
strap barrels; warranted to whip a school of fifty boys 
in twenty minutes, their offenses into 
literary moral and yee | | parted with be- 
cause the owner hs flogged all his school away, and his 
sons are too big to beat.” 


THERE was a tournament at Huntsville, Ala., 
lately at which one of the contestants appeared as the 
“Knight of the Gray Jacket.” Passing cown one of the 
streeis, attired for the tournay, he was halted by a de- 
tachment of United States soldiers, and the buttons were 
cut off from bis jacket of gray. He made no resistance, 
and when asked what he meant by appearing in rebel 
uniform, replied “ Tournament.” 


A youne lady, with a mind intent on shop- 
g, entered a store on a certain occasion, and, address- 
the fresh-looking, rosy-cheeked youth, desired to 
know if he had any nice silk hose. 
“Certainly, Miss,” replied he, and immediately the 
counter was strewn with the delicate articles. 
“* How high do they come, sir ?”’ 
The clerk blushed, turned all sorts of colors, - ¢~ 
notaword. She gave him a look of surprise, and re- 
ar her question. Again the youth stammered and 


“Really, Miss, I—that is to say—I think—I could not 
pd i my impression is, they come just above 


‘*TuEre are two ways of doing it,” said Pat 
to himseif, as he stood musing and waitinc for a job. 
“If Isave four thousand, I must lay up two hundred a 
year for twenty years, or I can put away twenty a year 
for two hun years—now, which shallI do?’”’ 


Two persons who had not seen each other for 
some time met accidentally, and one asked the other 
how he did. The other replied that he was very well, 
and had married since they last seen each other. 

“That is good news, indeed,” said the first. 

“Nay,” replied the other, ‘not so very good, either, 
for I married a shrew.” 

“N 2 Caer tall, fifty thousand 

‘Not so very either, for I had 0' 
dollars with her.” 

“That makes it all well again.” 

“ Not so well as you think, for I laid out the money on 
a flock of sheep, and they died of the rot.” 

“ That was hard, truly.” 

“Not so hard, either, for I sold the skins for more 
than the sheep cost me.” 

“You were lucky at any rate.” 

“Not so lucky as you think, for I bought a house 
with the money, and the house was burned down un- 
insured.” 

** That, indeed, must have been a great loss.” 

“* Not so great a loss, I assure you, for my wife was 
burnt with it.” 


We understand that a great deal of capital is 
still “locked up.”” This might be expected, considering 
how frequentiy money has been “tight” of late. 


GarpEeNers mind their peas; actors mind 
their cues; but church-wardens, instead of minding 
their “‘p’s ” and q’s,” very often give all their attention 
to their pews and keys. 


‘* So rr seems,” as the young lady observed 
to the sewing machine when she put the work before it, 


Tue more checks a spendthrift receives, the 
faster he goes on. 


Any merchant may make his house a custom 
house by attention to his duties. 


Ir you cannot have friends without con- 
tinually cultivating them, the crop may not be worth 
the trouble. 


In the ‘‘economy of nature” we often find 
the wildest profusion; and so we do in the boasted 
economy of some people. 


Ar first the dissipated resort to wine to 
stimulate their wits, end in the end have to resort to 
their wits to procure their wine. 


A Granp juror having applied to the judge 
to be excused for serving, on account of deafness, the 
judge said: 

“Could you not hear my charge to the jury, sir?’ 

“Yes; Iheard your bonor’s charge,” said the juror, 
** but I couidn’t make any sense of it,” 

He was “ excused.” 


Wuen Erskine was in the full tide of success 
as a barrister, sume of his fellow-lawyers, wishing to 
annoy him, hired a boy to ask him, as he was going 
into court with his green bag stuffed with briefs, if he 
had any old clothes for sale. 

“No, you young rascal!” said Erskine ; ‘“‘these are 
all new suiis.’’ 


In the theatre of Weimar, in Germany, not 
long ago, there were only seven persons in the house. 
The pit took offense at the miserable acting of a per- 
former, and hissed him energetically; whereu}.on the 
manag«r brought his company upon the stage, and out- 
hissed the visitors. 


A WRITER, in speaking of bonnets, says the 
coal-scuttle was in vogue when blushing wes known 
but that art of infirmity being now obsolete, or being 
rendered a permanent attraction, the coal-scuitle is 
dispensed with. 


A MERCHANT examining a hogshead of hard 
ware, on comparing it with the invoice found it all 
right, except a hamwier less than the invoice. 

“Och! don’t be troub:ed,’’ said the [rish porter, 
“sure, the nagur took it out to open the hogshead 
with.” 


We lately met a grammarian, says a Cali- 
fornia paper, who has just made a tour through the 
mines, conjugating, or rather cogitating, thus: 

“Positive, mine; comparative, miner; superlative, 
minus !”’ 


Lorp Norsvry, riding in the coach of his 
friend Purcell, and chancing to a gallows, asked: 

“ Where would you be, Purcell, if every man had his 
due ?” 

*« Alone in my carriage,’ was the reply. 


Tuene is a thing that was three weeks old when Adam 
was no more, 
This thing it was but four weeks old when Adam was 
fourscore. 
The Moon. 


A coop story is told of one George Shaffer, 
who many years ago lived at Portsmouth. He had once 
been out shooting, and was coming home with his game- 
bag empty, and weary, when be stopped at the toll- 
house for a moment’s rest. 

“ There’s a fine lot of ducks back here in the pon,” 
said he to the toll-keeper; “‘ what will you let me fire 
into them for ?’’ 

“Can’t do it,” responded 
want to have my ducks killed. 

George put his gun in the toll-honse and walked back 
to take another look at the ducks. When he was gone, 
the toll-man, who was a wag, drew the shot from the 
barrel, and then replaced the gun. 

George returned, and then renewed the question. 

“Well,” said the tol!-man, “though you are a food 
shot, I don’t believe you could hurt them much. Give 
me your money, and you may fire.” 

The money was paid, and quite a party, who had 
gathered around, went back to witness George's dis- 
comfiture. He raised his gun, fired, and killed nine of 
them. 

“The deuce!” eried the toll-man. “I took the 
charge out of your gun.” 

“Yes,” said George, “I supposed you would. Ia! 
ways go double-charged.” 


jhe toll-man. “I don’t 





Tucxer’s Parent Spzrrxe Bev.— the 
essential articles for creature use none are 
so important for health and comfort asa good bed; in 
Peanut et "yy ke "spacer habuetarne 
e 
Oompany,” 59 John street. The large demand for, and 
Seria Ricca cen ing vee fs Sind er 
sayin one of the ngs ever 
man’s Ghantorts its chief merits are comforts cleanliness, 
and those who have once 


durabi ity, and chea: . 
tested its merits never abandon it tor any other 
contrivance known. 


‘“‘Turre, now,” cried a little girl, while 
rummaging a drawer in the bureau—“ there! — 
3 to heaven without his spectacies; what 

e ts) oe 








“They Cure!” What Cures? Ayer’s 
CHERRY PECTORAL for a Cough, AYER’S P. for 
& purgative, and AYER’S SARSAPARILLA for the com- 
plaints that require an alterative medicine, 








Barnum’s New American Museum. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 


Grand of the Dramatic Season. Mon 
September 3, 1866, with an entirely new and splendid 
Dramatic Company, wholly unsurpassed in point of 
brilliant versatility of talent and general professional 

enius. The following Artists com the corps 
Tremetiene: Mr. OC. W. Clarke, Stage er; Messrs. 
M. Levick, G. Mitchell, G. Brookes, H. G. Clarke, H. D. 
Guion, J. Folwell, J. W. Norris, R. White, W. Daly, 
T. Atkins, J. Colson, ©. Wesley; Mrs. J. J. Prior, R. G- 
France, Brookes, Miss Adele Clarke, Mrs. 7 
Misses Fenton, M. Livingston, Newman, Atkirs, 
Walker, including a full and efficient Corps de! 

Mr. G. Heilge, Scenic Artist; W. Demilt, Machinist; R. 
8. Walker, Costumer; R. H. Cutler, rties; Pro- 
fessor Krakaeur, Leader of Orchestra. e 

Day will be by the performance of brilliant 
Come:y and sensational Drama. Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednsday afternoons at Two, Bulwer’s celebrated 
Comedy of MONEY. Characters by the full talented 
company. Thursday, Friday, and Saturday Afternoons, 
the deeply interesting Drama of THERESE; OR, 
ORPHAN OF GENEVA. Every Evening at Eight, the 
ee sensational Drama, in three Acts, of THE LONE 

OUSE ON THE BRIDGE. Absorbing Interest, Ex- 
citing Situations, and Startling Effects. Previous to the 
Drama, another new feature! Miss Fanny Turner, the 
charming Female Drummer, who will appear with 
Master Allie Turner, the Infant Drummer. Dance by 
the Liliputian Wonder, General Grant, jr. To be seen 
at al hours, collection of the late Gordon Cumming, 
the great Lion-Slayer, consisting of the Heads, Horns, 
Tusks, Skins, ete., of tue Hippopotamus, Rhinoceros, 
Elephants, Giraffes, Lions, Tigers, Leopards and other 
African als, numbering over 3,000 specimens, slain 
by this intrepid hunter during fifteen years’ hunting 
in Africa. A Mammoth Fat Child, 3 years old, weichs 
196 Ibs. ; 3 Dwarfs; Glassblowers, Circassian Girl, Living 
Birds of Rarest Plumage; African Crowned Cranes, 
Black Swans, the Af:ican Vulture, the Adjutant; one 
hundred Living Monkeys; Miller’s National Bronze 
Portrait Gallery, contains portraits of all the Union 
Generals; 125 Portraits of Nerth American Indian 
Chiefs. Cosmoramas, Learned Seal, Happy Family, 
Grand Aquaria, Wax Figures, Geological, Conchological 
and Numismatic Collections, Historical Relics, 200,000 
other Curiosities, 

Admission, 30 cents, children under ten, 15 cents. 








Hollowav’'s Pills.—Cholera or griping of the 
bowels.—Laudanum may lull the pain, but not destroy 
it. Morphine steeps the senses in artificial sleep, with- 
out refreshing the invalid, HOLLOWAY’S PILLS not 
only procure the same results without the baneful 
effects, but so entirely extinguish the elements of the 


disease as to promote a speedy cure without danger of 
relapse. 


MICROSCOPES s 60crs. 


THE FRENCH TUBULAR MICROSCOPE, Magnify- 
ing nearly 600 times. Mailed for60cents. Two for $1. 
Address GEO. D. WASHBURN & CO., Box 5,093, Bos- 
ton, Mass, eow. 


Madame Jumel’s Mammarial Balm 
AND PATENT BREAST ELEVATOKR, to develop the 
natural beauty of the form op physiological principles. 
Depot, 363 Canal Street, New York. Send stamp for 
Circular. MADAME JUMEL’S Wrinkle Obliterator. 
Sold by Druggis.s. °o 


Boys’ Single Guns, $2 25 (trade price); 
Men’s do., $3 20; Double Guns, $7, $8 50, and $10; 
Patent Breech, do,, $10 50 and $12; Real Twist, do., 
$11 50, $13, and $1450; Bar Lock Twist, do., $!5 50, 
$16 50, up to $200. Rifles, Pistols, Percussion Caps, 
Powder, Shot, Guusmith’s wateria’s, includin 
article in the line, carefully selected at lowest wholesale 
rates. Send for a circuiar, stating whether wholesale or 
for private use. CHARLES FOLSOM, 38 Maiden Lane, 
New York, 674-77 














Steady and Profitable Employment 
a= to one Male or Female Agent in every 
county. 


Address O. H. NOBLE & CO., 102 Centre 
Street, New York, 574-5 





A MAGNIFICENT PICTURE, 


ENTITLED 


“HOME AGAIN,” 


WILL BE GIVEN AWAY TO EVERY PURCHASER 
OF NO. 71 OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S 





This is the most enterta'ning paper published in the 
United States. Each tumber contains numerous 
excellent Stories, Incidents of Animal Life, Sketches of 
Travel, Manuers and Customs of Different Countries, 
Portraits of Self-Made Men, a Fairy Story, Grandfather 
Whiteh°ad’s Lectures tor Little Folks, Family 
Pastimes, Enigmas am] Charades, all illustrated by 
thirty Beaut:ful Fugravings. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 





Contains more entertaining and ureful reading matter 
than ean be found in any oth+r paper. 
10 cents weekly or $4 per year. 
Send 15 cents in stamps and you will receive No. 71 
and picture by return of mail, Po 
FRANK ‘|ESLIE, Publisher, 
New York. 








——* 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


“= One 


31 
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Szrr. 29, 1866.] 
AND VEST CHAIN—$2. 

SoLmp Gotp or SILVER Composite 
in Ry of Exquisite wor' and Remarkable 
for its Correctness and absolute Cerlainty as a Recv- 
@ LIFETIME, and is a most elegan. and perfecily 

Companion, and MAGNIFICENT 
Small Size, with a Rich Gold Plated Gents’ vest 
—~ $2. Agents wanted ae, Price List sent 
porters of Watches, Chains, ke. 
Cor. of Broadway & Fulton-st., N Y. 
1,000 Agents wanted. ned ey Po ——, ag 4 
ducements. Particulars 
vo 


“aA 
TIMEKEEPER 
4 Genuine 

aan, Lo pe accurate miniature Compass in the 
andsome Cases, Beautiful and Elaborate 

workmanshi 
LaTor ; fully warranted for two years. Will last 
Pocket Co: PRESENT 
for Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s use. Price for a single one, 
VEST CHAIN, 

& CO., 
ALLEN, 58 Beaver Sireet, ion a 





gored Books sent by return mail.— 

Write Letters Correctly, 15 cts.—Guide to 

Baga atta, 15 cts.—Bridal Etiquette, 15 cts.—Courtship 

e Easy, 15 cts.—Houseke: per’s Own Book, 15 cts.— 

How to Buy, Tame and Keep Horses, 15 cts. —Knowlson’s 

Farrier, 15 cts.—Home Cook Book, 30 cts.—Parlor 

ian, 30 cts.—Parlor Theatricals, 30 cte.—Parlor 

Pautomimes, 25 cts.—500 Puzzles, 30 cts.—Fireside 

Games, 30 cts.—Laws of Love, 30 cts.—Love Oracle, 30 
cets.—Comic Courtship, 30 cts.—Great Fortune Teller, 50 
cts, W. OC. WEMYSS, 575 Boadway, N. Y. 573-85 


DON’T BE FOOLISH. 


You can make Six Dollars from Fifty Cents. Call and 
examine, an invention urgently needed by everybody. 
Or a sample sent free by mail for 50 cents, that retails 
ae | for $6, by RB. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham - pe 

29ly 








sar Something New. -@ 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular, 
8. W. RICE & CO., 


tf 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 





The Liver Savigeretere and Stimula- 
tors, or Hepatic Lite ls, contain no Calomel o1 
Mineral Poison; are the only reliable remedy for 
Billous Affections. Mailed free, 50 cents per box, or 
three boxes $1. Address DR..WILLIAM EARL, 12 
White street, N. 573-6 





VICK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 


HARDY BULBS, 


FOR THE AUTUMN OF 1866, AND 


FLORAL GUIDE, 


Is now published. It contains descriptions of the 
best Hyractnrus, Tutres, Crocuses, Lizres, etc., with 
fall descriptions, and plain and full directions for 
Pisnting, Culture, Prices, etc. Illustrated with numer- 

ous fine engravings, and a beautiful colored plate of 
the Sincite and Dovustz Ture and Soria. My im- 

iion from the best Bulb Growers of Holland is 

season larger than ever before, and I flatter myself 
the finest lot of Bu'bs ever brought to this country. 

This Cat logue and Guide is published for the benefit 
“- custome:s, and I will forward it to every one as 

yas p ssible. To all others I charge ten cents 
par o copy, which is not half the cost. Pos.age prepaid 
All lovers of flowers who design to plant Bulbs 
this fall will find it to their interest to obtain my 
Cata Address 
672-75 JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. ¥. 


« Divination.”—Believers in the Black 
Art, who d sire to learn the future, should read this 
} ce It contains plenty of fun and more reality, with 
hundreds of wrinkles never belore published, of 


a eS honestly. Sent, by for 25 cents. 
4 & ©O., Publishers, Philadelphia. tf 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
BoYs’ & GInRLs’ 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, 


AND 
CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


On and after October 6th Frank Lesiie’s CHILDREN’S 
Frrenp will be published weekly, in the form of a 
handsome paper of e) pt geane, 2 eos eoinmasceth, 
under the 
WEEELY. 


4» of aND Greis’ ILLUSTRATED 
The Li cemaeb WEEKLY will take a wider 
range than THE CHILDREN’s FRIEND, and will be more 
adapted to the tastes and capacities of boys and girls 
Aan that aay = but it will nevertheless retain, 
as an important feature, a page for children of tender 
so that it will be ye vee visitor in every 
, having something of interest for all its mem- 
bers. It will preserve ies pure and healthful tone 
has characterized Tue CHILpREN’s FRrenp, 
= ven it signal popularity. P . will contain stories, 
adventures, sketches of natural history and 
, illustrations of manners and custome of all 
nations b y, anecdotes, sports for the parlor and 
the field, ar etical and geographical exercises, 
and aaa else may serve to instruct and 
erin the young. Every number will have five or 
more fine illustrations, besides comic and minor en- 


eravings. 





si 


TERMS: 
The price will be three cents a number, or $1 50 8 
Four numb°rs will form a monthly part of thirty- 
two of three columns each, with twenty illus- 
trati im an el t cover. This will be served to 
those who prefer receive the —! monthly. 
Price fiflcen cents each part, or $1 50 a year. 


Five copies sent to one address, for one year, for $7. 
PRIZES: 

@ list of four subscribers, and six 
y of Volume L of THE 


nd. 
1 subscribing to Tae Bors’ anp Graze’ 
EEKLY, and sending us another sub- 
a with the money for the two ($3), will be entitled 
to receive aoa. ee 


—_ at en: ravings : 
GE ERAL OR GRANT IN PEACE, an excellent portrait. 
His Last a, ee 


537 Pearl street, New York. 





A “THUNDERBOLT.” 
Howard's New Breech-loading Rifle, superior te the 
Needle Gun, only $25. FOWLER & WELLS, Agents, 33 
Broadway, New York. Circulars on receipt of etamp. 
576-5 


FIRST PREMIOM. 


SEWIN 

EMBODIMENT OF PRACTICAL Wye 

a or eee pose gg 
May 18, 1862; vement patented Ji 863. The 
celebrated F: Y GEM SEWING ‘MACHINE, with 
Ga a t; is WNOISELESS on, 
sews with on Ry Re ge 
with e rapidity, 16 stitches to 
each evolution the wheel. W: , Hem, 

Shirr, Run up Breadths, &c.; the s' 
‘arranted not to get out of order 

for yeaks. It has taken the Premiums at 


THREE 
New York and other Srarr Farms, and received ‘he 
Fut. Approval of Aut the principal Journals, and of 
those who have UsED THEM. The ONLY Low Price 
Machine Patented, and that has received a Premium. 
“ This beautiful Machine stitches at the rate of several 
yards per minute.”—Frank Leslie’s 

“Tt sews very rapidly, and is so easily understood 
that a child can use it.”—N. ¥. Independent, 

“With single or double thread, it silently yet very 
rapidly, makes the stitch exactly like hand sewing.” — 

N. Y. Tribune. 

Single Machines, all eomplete, sent to any part of the 
country per Express, paeked in box with printed in- 
structions on receipt of price, $5. Safe delivery — 

Agents wanted everywhere. Address all orders 


FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Office, 102 Nassau Street, N, Y. 


ALLCOCE’S POROUS PLASTERS. 


Hartford, Conn., Nov. 11, 1864. 

Messrs. THos. ALLCOcK & Co.—Please send, with dis. 
patch, twelve dozen Allcock’s Porous Plasters. Our 
daily experience confirms their very superior excel- 
lence. At this moment of writing a man applies for 
one, who, by entanglement in the shaft of- machinery, 
had both his legs broken, spine severely injured, and 
was for nearly a year entirely helpless, This man 
found relief very soon by the application of a plaster to 
his spine. He was soon enabled to work, and now he 
labors as well as ever. He would cheerfully pay $5 for 
a single Plaster if they could not be had at a lower rate. 
I am surprised that surgeons do not make use of these 
perforated plasters to the exclusion of all others, as 
their flexibility and adhesiveness are greatly in advance 
of all other plasters with which I am acquainted ; 
while the perforations peculiar to them render them 
greatly superior to all others for ordinary surgical uses. 
Knowing the plasters to be so useful, I have no scruples 
that my sentiments should be known. 

J. W. JOHNSON, 

Agency, Brandreth House, New York. 

Sold by all Druggists in the United States and 
Canada. 


Beauty-—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 


A charming, delicate and perfect natural color for the 

cheeks or lips; does not wash off or injure the skin; 

remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 

Price $1 18 cents by ae ong packed from ob- 
HUN co. 


servation. ey . 
tf 133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


The Beau Art of Enameling the 
Skin! WHITE FRENCH SKIN ENAMEL, for whiten- 
ing, beautifying and preserving the complexion, making 
it soft, fair, smooth, and transparent. It quickly 
removes tan, freckles, pimples, etc., without injuring 
the skin. Warranted. Sent by mail for 50 cents. Ad- 





M. D. 








Philadelphia. 


800 per cont: Profit f for Ager ts.—Three 
Genteel icles everywhere needed and sell at sight. 
All sent, with by mail, for 35 cents. 
Address E. H. MARTIN, Hinsdale, N. H. 


100 Photogra: —— of Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
25 cents; 100 pho’ phs of Female Beauties tor 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents. Address 
580-88 C. SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. Y. 








Dr. William Barl, 12 White street 
N. Y., still prepares the Chian Pin Sap for the radical 
cure of Consumption, Bronchitis. ‘ond all diseases of 
_ air passages. Price $2 per bottle, or ee 





‘Royal Havana Lottery. 
Official Je of August 18th, 1866, 


No. 0000ccecdSOWeccccccece $100,000 

No. 21908. eceecece co * ceccccccce 80,000 

NO. 9B2O...cccccce “ seccccccce > 26,000 

No. 28334...... coco © cccccccces BUCO 

WO.: 1G41B..cccsccce © cose coeee 5,000 

No. 30970.......++. © secccees 5,000 
Being the six capital prizes. 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. est 

ee Sa and all kinds of gold and 

ver. 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 


THE TRIUMPH OF WIT AND HUMOR. — 
JUST PUBLISHED, FRANK LESLIE’S 
BUDGET OF FUN, for October, contain- 
ing hits at everybody, and illustrative of 
the age. The large cartoons are admirable, 
being the Earth and Moon on a slight 
spree to celebrate the Cable—the Needle 
Gun and the Sewing Machine—also the 
adventures of Mr. Tiffin at Long Branch. 
Among the portraits is the respected 
proprietor of the Herald sparking an “in- 
discreet subordinate,” alias Booby, &c. 
There is likewise a splendid illustration of 
how a modest young man was shocked at 
the revelation of a Tilting Hoop ; besides 
numerous other humorous engravings by 
the first artists of the age, Newman, 
Fishe, Stephens, Mullen, Howard, Rosen- 
berg, Davenport, Cresson, &c. The 
literary contents are equally striking. 
Among other novelties in the present num- 
ber is the Life and Adventures of a 
Manager. in which the New York Managers 
are sketched to life ; also several exciting 
Romances, Stories, Bon Mots, Sarcasms, 
and Marvelous Adventures. For Sale by 
all Newsdealers. 


FRANE LESLIE, 
537 Pearl street, N. Y 








dress HUNT & CO., Perfumers, 133 South 7th otweat, : 





FELLOW’S ORIGINAL 


WORM LOZENGES, 


We can with confidence point to FELLOW’S WORM 
LOZENGES as the most perfect remedy for those 
troublesome pests, Intestinal Worms. 

After years of careful experiment, success has crowned 
our efforts, and we now offer to the world a confection 
without a single fault, being safe, convenient, effectual 
and pleasant. No injurious result can occur, let them 
be used in whatever quantity. Not a particle of calo- 
mel enters their composition. They may be used with- 
out further preparation, and at any time. Children 
will eagerly devour all you give them, and ask for more. 
They never fail in expelling Worms from their dwell- 
ing-place, and they wil) always strengthen the weak 
and emaciated, even when he is not afflicted with 
worms. 

Price 25 cents per box; five for $1. 
count to the trade. 

In New Brunswick (British Provinces), where these 
Lozenges were first introduced, and their great value 
as a Worm Specific discovered, there has been over one 
hundred gross a year used. Hereafter they will be 
manufactured at the New England Botanic Depot, 
Boston, Mass., under the supervision of the Proprietor, 

566-78 GEO. W. SWETT, M.D. 


The Tucker Manufacturing Company 


invite attention to their 
IRON BEDSTEADS, 
CHILD'S BEDS, 


A liberal dis- 





of d el t designs, bea tially fnieted in 
new and elegan tt y she 
great = d ~y ee oat vaing 
care, and are pronounc or to an: 
produced in the French or English markets. ° 
They also call attention to their 









































TUCKER’S PATENT SPRING BED, 
which combines the essentials of comfort, cleanliness, 
ility and cheapness. Introduced ten years ago, it 
increased ir favor, and to-day stands un- 
rivaled, costing less than any Paillasse, or under-bed 
known. It possesses all the qualities of the most 
luxurious Spring Bed, and in durability ithas no equal. 
The Trade eo with Dlustrated e and 
Price list on application at 
69 John Street, New York; or 
566-9 115, 117 and 119 Court Street, Boston. 


KNOW THY DESTINY! 


MADAME REMINGTON, the world-renowned Astro- 
logist and Somnambulistic Clairvoyant, while in a 
clairvoyant state delineates the very features of the 
person you are to marry, and by aid of an instrument 
of intense power, known as the Psychomotrope, 
guarantees to produce a perfect and life-like picture of 
the future husband or wife of the applicant, with date 
of marriage, occupation, leading traits of character, 
&c. This is no imposition, as testimonials without 
number can assert. By stating place of birth, age, 
disposition, color of eyes and hair, and enclosing 50 
cents, and stamped envelope addressed to yourself, you 
will receive the picture by return mail, together with 
desired information. Address in confidence, MADAME 
GERTRUDE REMINGTON, P. O. Box 297, West Troy, 
New York. 671-63 











For the Army and Navy Hospitals, Merchants, Drug- 

Ler ~~ Na 0 wish to print neatly, chea ly and ex- 

sent free. ects of , Cuts, 

0.5 ‘ew. ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 26 Ann atrect, 
New York. 


$1,500 Per ¥ by Sh 
5 nadine i der en 








$160 a Month! New Dasinces a 
Agents, H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


$28.80 *: Per Day. How Agents 
it. How one made 
$57 60. Business “New, Light, Honorable, Pleasant, 
Permanent. Please call or address for full 
A. D. BOWMAN & CO., No. 115 Nassau street, New 
York. (Clip out and return this notice.) 


The Book of Wonders tells how to make 
CIDER bey mete gm or any other fruit. It also con- 








tains the Hun Secret, how to catch Fish and all 
kinds of Game; how to make all kinds of juors; all 
kinds of Onguents and Fluids ; Gam "Ex- 

; Information o Im- 


gain the Love of any one, 
c., &c., &c. Sent, securely sealed, for 25 cents. Ad- 
ree ROORBACH, 122 Nassau street, New York. 





*€ How "Tis Done,” Whiskers in six weeks. 
pp memes ea Fortune-telling, a, eto. 





100 great secrets. oe or ee, Address HUN- 
TER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 668-81 
ON OOT. 1, WILL BE PUBLISHED 


FOR 1867, 


Frank Leslie’s 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC, 
With Over Sixty Dllustrations, 

And full of useful information. 
Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octavo. Price, 50 Cents. 


Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Lady’s Almanac, 


With Over Seventy Illustrations. 
Full of useful tnttomation ont pleasant reading for the 
ies. 


Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octavo. Price, 50 Cents. 


Frank Leslie’s 
Comic Almanac 


With Eighty lllastrations. 


ThirtyTwo Pages. Price, 15 Cents. 


A VatvaBtz Mepicrme.—Dr. Poland’s White Pine 


our columns, is a successful 

#**empt to combine and apply the virtues of 
the White Pine Bark. It has been tested by 
Din cy ong einily, and So has 
value from well-known to 


citizens, We recommend its trial in all those cases 
of Gimeno to which it is adapted. It is for sale by all 
our druggists.— Independent. 


The Great New England Remedy! 


Dra. J. W. POLAND'S 


White Pine Compound 


Is now offered to the afflicted throughout the ent 4 

after having been proved by the test of 11 years, in the 
New England States, where its merits have become as 
well-known as the tree from which, in part, it derives 
its virtues. The 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND CURES 


Diph Bronchi 
iting of alo a ne }) monary Affe - 
oy It 1x a Remarkable Remed = 
Voidivg Gompiaini, Diabes Dita 
Bladder, Gravel, and other Com: ts. For 


ues end Seurvy % will be Sead vecy Sele 
a 


Give it a trial if yee would lose learn the value of s good 
and tried medicine. It is pleasant, safe and sure. 

Sold by Druggists and Deakess tn in Medicines gener- 
‘‘ Psychomancy.”—How either sex may 
fascinate and gain the love, confidence, affection and 
good will of any person they choose, instantly. This 
simple mental en all can possess, securing 
certain success in love, marriage, etc., free by mail, for 
25 cents, together with’ a guide to the unmarried of both 
sexes—an extraordinary book, of great interest. Third 


edition; over 100,000 copies already sold, Address 
T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


Contains the Lady’s Guide to Beauty; Parlor Theat- 
ricals; the Parlor Magician; How to Make all kinds of 
Liquors without the use of poisonous articles; How 
to make all kinds of Powders, Rouges, Salts, Cur! 
Fluids, Hair Dyes, etc; How to make the Whiskers an 
Mustache grow; Fortune Teller. Price 25 cents. 


Short-Hand Without a Master, t by which 
the nature of taking down Sermons, Lecture 
Trials, ete., may be attained in a few pen, Fifty. 
second edition, WITH SUPPLEMENT. Price 25 cents, 


Joe Miller, Jre—A Book crammed full of Jokes, 
Comical Stories, Witty Sayings, Funny Puns, Laughable 
mundrums, Humorous Poetry. Price 10 cents, 


Ventriloquism Made Easy, and the Second 
. ht Mystery, as practiced by RoperT HELLER and 
ers, fully explained. Price 15 cents, 


Either of the above will be sent by mail, postpaid, on 
— of the rice. by 
O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 








THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


AND 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 
The best phe phe aa ae he the Billiard Congress of 1863. 
ly re e Billiard Table manufactured. 
Balls, Cues, and every article relating to Billiards, for 
sale by PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. Y. 
NOW READY.—A NEW EDITION OF 
FRANK LESLIE’S ATLANTIC TELE- 
GRAPH CABLE PICTORIAL, contain- 
ing a history of this stupendous under- 
taking from 1854 to the present time, 
when the crowning wonder of the nine- 
teenth century was achieved. Illustrated 
with twenty-eight splendid engravings. 
Price 15 cents. For Sale at all News- 
dealers. FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl st., N. Y. 


NOW READY.—NO. 8 OF THE JOLLY 
JOKER, being for October. This number 
contains Jeff's Escape from Fortress Mon- 
roe, a pictorial prophecy ; also Chevalier 
Whycough’s Comical Adventures in Japan 
and the Flowery regions, besides fifty other 
comic engravings, as well as eight exciting 
tales, splendidly illustrated, and other 
interesting matter. Only 10 cents. For 
Sale by all Newsdealers. 


NEW MAGAZINE! 


On the iit of July wes issued the First Num- 
ber of 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, On $150 a year. 


A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 


This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Auecdotes, and a great varicty of 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature. 
Besides the numerous illusgations in the text, each 
number will contain Four Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

No effort will be spared to make this Magazine the 
most attractive, as well as the cheapest of the kind in 
the United States, 

In the first number was commenced “ Reccorzo, 
THE RENEGADO; OR, THE MINSTREL Grat oF Mexico,” 
a Spanish-American Tale. By Harry Hazleton, 

Ba FRAD LESLIE'S PLEASANT HOURS wii 
supersede and take the place of FRANK Lio LDys 
NEW MONTHLY. 

a&@ All subscriptions to be sent to 

FRANK LESLIE, 














587 Pearl Street, N. Y, 
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= FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
siesta KONIGSSTRASSE | 
EXTRA TRIBUNE 
= 
FOR THE 


POLITICAL’ CAMPAIGN. 


A political struggle, rarely surpassed in importance 
or intensity, has been precipitated on the country by 
the treachery of Andrew Johnson and some of his 
official or personal adherents to the great and patriotic 
party by which they were intrusted with power. 

The aim of this treachery is to put the steadfasi 
loyalists of the South under the feet of the “‘ whipped 
but not subdued” rebels, and to enable the laiter to 





giut their vengeance on the former, whom thoy hatc | 


and curse as responsible for the most unexpected over- 
throw of their darling ‘‘ Confederacy.’’ 


The recent wholesa)e massacres at Memphis and New | 


Orleans were but conspicuous manifestations of th« 
spirit now rampant in the South, whereof the pro-rebel 
triumph in Kentucky isa more recentexample, The 
soldiers of Lee, Beauregard, Johnston and Hood, are 
now the dominant power from the Potomac to the Rio 


Grande; they elect each other to office in preference | 
even to stay-at-home Rebels; they have supplanted 


nearly ail others as policemen of Southern cities; they | 
are organized and officered as State militia; and they | 
ruthlessly crush every demonstration of loyal Whites 
or loyal Blacks in assertion of the EQUAL RIGHTS of 
AMERICAN FREEDMEN. The school-houses of the 
Blacks are burned, and their White teachers subjected 
to violence and outrage by unchanged Rebels, who re- 
lieve the work of murder and arson by cheers for Andy 
Johnson and execrations of Congress. 

The purpose of forcing representatives of the Rebel 
States into Congress, in defiance of the loyal oath, by 
Presidential fiat and Military power, is openly avowed, 
with threats that those who resist it shall be treated as 
Rebels, and a civil war thus kindled throughout the 
North and West. 

It has thus become imperative that those who stand 
for LIBERTY and LOYALTY—for the right of the 
UNION to exist and of MAN to be FREE—should or- 
ganize and work to strengthen the hands of CON- 
GRESS for the inevitable contest before us. 

We must convince the SOUTH and the COPPER- 
HEADS that revolutions go not backward—that Eman- 
cipation is an unchangeable fact—that the glorious 
CIVIL RIGHTS ACT can never be repealed—that the 
rights of the humblest AMERICAN are henceforth 
guaranteed and shielded by the FEDEEAL CONSTI- 
TUTION and must be maintained against all gainsayers 
—that the day wherein BLACKS had no rights which 
WHITES were bound to respect have passed away for 
ever. 

We hold to-day the power in all the FREE STATES 
of 1860, in WEST VIRGINIA, and in MISSOURI be- 
sides. We must hold these in our ensuing elections, 
and add to them MARYLAND and DELAWARE—the 
former lost to us through treachery, otherwise Johnson- 
ism. We must elect to the XLth Congress an over- 
whelming majority devoted to Loyalty, Nationality, and 
the inalienable Rights of Man. 

To this end, let Light and Truth be systematically dif- 
fused to every neighborhood, every fireside, throughout 
our broad country. 

To this end, we propose an extra issue of Taz 
Wreasty Taripune (identical in size and contents 
with the regular editiqn), which we will supply on the 
following terms, the paper to be sent and subscriptions 
to commence on receipt of the money. 


CAN'T GET THE TRIBUNE. 
To the Publisher of the New York Tribune: 


Sra—Are you unable to su the current demand 
for your ? The want ot being felt as a bur- 
Lit of last week a copy 


den, Let me narrate: On Th 
of The Tribune could not be had at Trenton, N. J., at 10 
o’clock P. M., but plenty of other papers. On Friday, 
between 1 and 2 Pp. m., I could not one in Phila- 
delphia, and consoled myself that I would be able to 
rocure one on the 2 o’clock train for New York, but I 
d not fare any better. I could have got at the same 
time bundles of other papers. On Saturday morn 
the edition of The Tribune was exhausied in this city a’ 
8 o'clock A.M. I have just met my neighbor, who 
inquired the news. He said he had sent all over Jersey 
ot this morning for a copy of The Tribune, but could 
not find one. Not ha mine with me, [ sent and 
borrowed a copy. The public would be gratified to 
know the cause of their inability to procure your 


P*By t the way, I informed my p that Mr. Greeley 
was out with an article upon Pay cbs which I have 
not as yet had time to read, but we discussed Mr. 
Beecher’s letter, and concluded that he had been cap- 
tured at Fort Sumter when he delivered the oration 
upon the raising of the American flag, and had suc- 
cumbed to the flatt-ry of Southern politicians, 
Jensre Crry, N. J., Sept. 3, 1866. 


We are happy in informing our friends that we are 
abundantly able to supply all demands for Tux 
Tarsune. The difficulty is that newsmen do not keep 
up with the increased demand, They increase their 
orders day by day for Tue Tarisvuns, but they do not 
increase fast enough. There may be dealers whose 
prejudices so far interfere with their interests that they 
are unwilling to supply the demand for Tar Trizcune. 
In such cases, and indeed in all cases, it is better to 
notify the carrier or newsdealer in advance that you 
want Tux Tarsune regularly, and it will be served. 
The circulation of Tux Trrmune is more than 35,000 
copies larger than on the Ist of August, and the increase 
still goes on. This argues well for the triumphant 
success of the Union cause. 

THE CAMPAIGN TRIBUNE. 
KEEP THE BALL ROLLING. 

The following are a few of the letters received on 

Thursday, Sept. 6, au subscription : 


ELLICOTTVILLE, N. Oat. 8 1866.—There are not 
Johnson men enough in Democratic town to pre- 
vent the circulation of THE TRIBUNE. Inclosed find 
check for $30, which amount send to my address 100 
Weeklies, three months. Ycurs i the cause. 


KING SKINNER. ay 


| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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PEACE-—AND 


Bismarce—* Pardon, mon ami ; 





but we really can’t allow you to pick: 
Nar— (the Chiffonnier)—“ Pray, don’t mention il, M’sieu ! Ves not of 


HT Wilt! 


/ Dil. f 
\ 


M Al Hil a 
HAT 


NO PIECES! 


up anything here.” 
the slightest consequence.” 





Cuna, Sept. 3, 1866.—Inclosed find draft for $45 90, 
for which serd 153 CAMPAIGN TRIBUNES to the 
subscriber. By this ycu will perceive that ‘‘ we still 
survive in Cuba, and intend making the thing in- 
teresting for * Andy” and his friends, particularly when 
the votes are counted. Yours, truly, 

J. H. HALLACK, 
Cuba, Alleghany County, N. ¥. 


NraGaRa, Farrs, Sept. 1, 1866.—I inclose {10) ten 
dollars for 26 copies of ‘THE TRIBUNE for three 
months, having listened to a long speech from the Pre- 
sident—once an a Respectfully, 
8. BROWNSON, 
Commercial Traveler, Middlebury, Conn, 


Works oy THe AMERICAN WatcH Company, WAL- 
THAM, Mass.—Inclosed you will find $32 10 for 107 
copies of Tax Campaign Tarpune, which you will 
please forward as soon as convenient. 

L. NOBLE, Waltham, Mass. 


Postviiuz, N. ¥., Sept. 4, 1866.—Inclosed please find 
drafts for $20, the proceeds of one hour’s labor among 
the friends of the Union, for 60 copies of Taz Cam- 
Palon TRipuneE, which send to my address. Yours 
truly, C. K. WRIGHT, Postville, N. Y. 


P. 8.—It has been a long time since I have used much 
efforts in getting up clubs for your paper, but the time 
has come when all Union men should work, and the 
most effectual preaching is through your paper, for the 
time and money expended. 


m0 ees : yh pny to Y.—Inclosed I send 
you or copi-s of your Campaign paper. 
. TILTON, Moscow, Livingston County, N. Y. 


Warsaw, N. Y., August 28, 1866.—Inclosed I send 
$74 60, to pay as " follows; 100 Campaicn TRIBUNEs, 24 
SEMI-WEEELY 8 months ; 3 Szemi-WEEKLY 

TRIBUNES, 1 year—13 WEEKLY TRIBUNES, 1 year—all to 


Warsaw, N. ¥, Yours 
AUGUSTUS FRANK, 


Campen, N. Y., Sept. 4, 1866.—Inclosed please find 
draft for $30, for "which you will please send me 100 
copies of Tae Campaign Trisune, commencing with 
the present week. Three cheers for Congrees. 

JAMES H. GAMBLE, 
\ Camden, Oneida County, N. Y. 


Exrzapeta, N. J., 5, 1866.—I must again trouble 
ee to = 50 yn THe CaMPaicn Tripune to the 
Drake, for Elizabeth. makes 200 

| —~-o nak viz: 150 for 8. D. Drake, Elizabeth, and 
50 for W.G. Jones, Elizabeth for which last the 
order was sent yesterday, with check. Inclosed find 


check for $15. Yours y, 
PERIAM PRICE. 


Neprasca Crry, August 28, 1866.—You will please 
find inclosed draft on New York for $100, con ted 
by two of our citizens, for which you will please send 
Tue New York Trisvune for one year to the following 

places: 15 copies to Baton Rouge, the remainder to be 
Rivided between New Urieans and Memphis, and to be 
delivered by Postmasters to rebels only. ba rome 
fully, G. W. SROAT. 


Port Brron, N. Y., Sept. 4, 1866.—I have this day 
sent by Express $33, for which I wish you to send 100 
copies of Taz Campaicn Trrponz to my address for the 
same. E. B. HAYDEN, 

Port Byron, Cayuga County, N. Y. 


SOUTHBRIDGE, Mass, Sept. 4, 1866.—Inclosed | amo 
find draft for $30, to pay for 100 copies of ‘‘ Tux Extra 
Trisune for the Political Campaign,” to be addressed 
to me at this place for circulation among the people. 
We realize the necessity for keeping before the eye full 
and correct discussions of the issues involved in the 
Campaign even in a community like this where “my 
policy” finds scarce a single advocate, and there is no 
publication so suitable for the service as this. You 
will, therefore, forward them 4s directed, and oblige 
yours respectfully, A. J. BARTHOLOMEW. 


Inowtox, Onto, Sept. 1, 1866.—Inclosed please find 
draft for $62, for which send us 2.0 Campaton Tui- 
BUNEs for three months; also, onc WEEKLY TrisuNE 
for one year, to _~_o Three- Prong 

reenup Coun oars respectfully, 

c: ’ TAY: COOMBS & CARLILE, 
Periodical Dealers, [ronton, Lawrence Co., Ohio. 





2 Copies for three MONTHS... ...eeeeccesssseee + - GR 
12 Copies for three months.... . - & 
26 Copies for three months. .........--0.eeeessenes 10 
60 Copies for three months. .... 1.6... --ceeeseenees 20 

100 Copies for three months... .... 66 -+. sseeeeseees 30 
The papers to be sent to one address. 


PAYABLE ALWAYS_IN ADVANCE. 
All friends of the cause are invited to form clubs. . 
THE TRIBUNE, 


Address 


IMPROVED 
Stereopticon-Dissolving View 
AND MAGIC LANTERN 
Pictures and Apparatus. 


Complete outfits and instructions furnished. For 
illustrated catalogue and iniormation, addre-s W. LAN- 
pani wedi P. O. Box 1,579. 571-740 


MER BANEERS, 
And others should send to all parts of the United States 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 hemnnsnnnde tfo 





New laws have been passed giving increased nian 
to soldiers who have lost limbs or the total use of same, 
and to widows and orphans, a new law giving $50 and 
$100 more bounty to soldiers, and the relatives of de- 
ceased soldiers. 

To get the above, send or apply in person to CHAS. 
NETTLETON, No. 111 Broadway, New York City. 
72-50 


Above laws ior sale at 25 cents. 


MOT T'S CHEMICAL 








The Best Hair restorer and dressing. Sold by druggists. 


‘Wanted At ents.—$150 Per Month.— 
Everywhere, e and Frmale, to sell the GENUINE 
COMMON BENSE FAMILY SEWING * MAGHINE. 


The invention of the . Price only $18. 
Every Machine warranted three years. Address for 
 cninmnanaid SECOMB & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 572-50 


MOTH AND ‘FRECKLES. 
Ladies afflicted with Discolorations on the Face, 
called moth patches, or freckles, should use PERRY’S 
Celebrated MOTH and FRECKLE LOTION. It is 
infallible. Prepared by Dz. B. C. PERRY, Dermato- 
logist, 49 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold by all Druggists, and 
by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond Street, N. Y. Price wel 














Pipes and Hold- 
ers cut to order and repaired. All 

8 warranted genuine. Send stamp 
or Circular. Pipes $6 to $80 each. 


Pain in the Stomach or Bowel 
Constipation, Sick-Headache, Cramps, Coiic, CGhelers 
Morbus, Distress after Eating, are surely cured by the 
use of COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE. It is certainly the 
greatest remedy in existence. For sale by —— 
everywhere. 


SFLORENG 


Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 
SEWINC MACHINE. 
The Best in the World for Family Use. 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 

Broadway, New York. 








565-750 





WILSIAM ©. FEY & 60. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fry’s Patent Pocket Flasks, 
DRESSING-CASES, 
POCKET BOOKS, PORTFOLIOS, INKSTANDS, ETC. 
134 & 136 William Street, N. Y. 
apt § Fg ee For 


Every 
sale at all the ware, F; Goods, 
ouses rin the Gaited States. a ° 


and Sporting 
MUSICAL BOBS 


Playing from one to thirty-six differ- 
ent tunes, and costing from $6 50 
to $600. The most complete stock 
ever offered for sale in New York. 
Fine ornaments for the lor, and 

i for the invalid. 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 21 Maiden Lane, 















| (up-stairs), New York. Musical Boxes repaired. ° 





Agents Wanted-—%$2,000 a year and ex. 
penses to Male or Female Agents, to in’ juce a new 
and useful invention, absolutely needed in every house- 














hold, Agents pre ref-rring to work on commission can 
earn from $20 to $50 per day. For particulars address 
W. G. WILSON, Cleveland, Ohio. 571-740 


YORK PIANOFORTE co. 
MANUFACTURERS 
OF 
2? Granda & 
4 Square 
AGRAFFE 
PIANOFORTES. 













The Howe Sewing Machines—Lock Stitch—For 
Families and Manuiacturer. --They are world-renowned, 
The Howe Machine Co. 699 Broadway, N. Y. 572-6230 


Stereopticons, Magic Lanteves. eo 


A priced and illustrated catalogue of Stereopticons, 
Oxy-calcium Lanterns, Dissoiving Lanterns, Magic 
Lanterns, &c., and views for the same, will be sent, 
free, by mail, on application. 

WILLIAM Y. McALLISTER, 

573-750 728 Chestnut street, Peetetpeie, 


Stammering 


Cured by Bates’s Patent Appliances. For Descriptive 
Pamphiet, etc., address SIMPSON & CO., 277 West 234 
street, New York. eowo 


Whiskers. ~We warrant a hoavy 
Beard in five weeks to those who ure Ruesell’s 
Italian Compound. Price, by mail, 50 cents.’ RUSSELL 
& CO., Watertown, N. Y 573-850 


Autumn is again upon us, » and soon 
Winter will clasp us in his frigid embrace. Beware of 
Coughs and Colds; they often terminate in Consump- 
tion. COE’S COUGH BALSAM isa pleasant but cer- 
tain remedy. It is excellent for Croup among the 
children. oO 


MEN WITH BRAINS 


and $10 cai are making $10 to $30 day with 
“THE OR Ar LABOR SAVER.” W $20 to any 
family. Quick sales, —— profits, small capital, no 
competition, no risk. geatlemen, 
teachers, clerks, cachiatiens everybody who wants s 
money-making business, cheuld & send for 














— R. WAYRELL, Lombard Blo-k, Chicago, Il. 
Phe Best Ste 
Lanterns and Pictures, for noe pebetnd cd Fee eu ca 
tions, are made by JAMES 
| Chestnut Street, Piistelphia. ” 
Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of ~~ 


‘GET THE BEST.” 
WARDS 


| Na AU. 


Yor ladies and gentlemen, the largest assortment in 
the New World. 
TO BE HAD EVER 





YWHERE, “ 
| Aud at wholesale and retail at the manufactory, No. 387 


wnt New York. 


PARLOR ORGANS, 


Our new Illustrated Catalogue is now ready, giviry 
full description of all the Jate important improvemen 4 
and additions to our Church Organs, Harmonium, 
Parlor urgans and Melodeons. These improvemen.« 
render our instruments the most desirable made, and 
they are prenounced unequaled by leading |= eee 

Seut for Illustrated Catalogue and Price Li 


CARHART & NEEDHAM, 


0572-5 97 East Twenty-third Street, N. Y. 


Wante i—Agents—$250 a Month, Male and Female, t¢ 
sell tLe GENUINECOMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE. Price only $20. Every machine warranted 
five yeais. For particulars, address H. H. Register & 
Co., 68 LDroaé way, room No. 3. 674-TTo 








Vineland Lands. 


soil, which produces large 
$35 per acre, 

—————_ 
ion, 7,000. 


1. information will be sent free. 
jersey. 


It is now the most im: 


To all wanting Farms. 


and thriving settlement, mild and healthful climate, 30 miles south of Philadelphia by railroad. 
crops, which can now be seen growing. Ten, twenty and fifty acre tracts at from $25 to 
—_ within four years. Good basiness openings for manufactories and others. tum schools 
proving place East or West. Hundreds are settling and building. Pre- 
The beauty with which the place is laid out is 
Address CHAS. K. 


Rich 


unsurpassed. Letters 
K. LANDIS, Vineland Post Office, Landis T iP. 


From Report of Sovos Rostyson, Agricultural Editor of the Tribune 





4 No, 154 Nassau St., N. ¥. 2 f 


“It is one of the 
Sarming, that we know of this vide af the Western prairics.”’ 


most extensive fertile tracts, in an almost level position and suitable condition for pleasan( 


-=_ 7". 


agents 
custor 
Mexic 


pose 
liabili 
to Fr 





